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SEAL-0-SAN FILLS 
THE CELLS LIKE THIS 


ORDINARY FINISHES 
REMAIN ON TOP 
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UNDER a microscope your wood floor looks like a 
honeycomb with millions of wood cells. In some you 
find dirt, in others. moisture, and in still others, 
signs of wear and decay. Most of the cells, how- 
ever, are empty. Remember these empty cells, for 


Te: ) they are the cause of most floor finishing troubles. 
Ef f J Ordinary floor finish lacks the penetrating ingredi- 
x ents to reach these empty cells. It merely rests on 
*y| the surface like a covering. When the hard, brittle 


surface finish wears away, more and more empty 
cells are exposed. Under the punishment of gym- 
L ’ ._ hasium activities these cells are crushed. That's why 
a r Ss the floor soon shows wear—soon needs refinishing. 


Contrast such unsatisfactory finishes with the tough- 


' q ness of a Seal-O-San finish. Simple preparation 
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Here's why 
Seal-0-San Floor Finish 


STANDS THE GAFF 


easily removes existing dirt from below the surface. 
As soon as Seal-O-San touches the floor the thirsty 
wood fibres soak it up. Quickly Seal-O-San pene- 
trates deeply .. . fills every empty cell. Then it 
hardens to form an unbroken, durable seal against 


dirt, moisture, or wear. 


Notice that Seal-O-San becomes part and parcel of 
the wood. That's why it can resist the friction of 
basketball, dancing, gymnastics and other activi- 
ties without chipping or peeling. 


Put a tough Seal-O-San finish on your gymnasium 
floor. Quickly applied by your players, it is easy 
and economical to maintain. Like 3500 other 
coaches you'll find it the only floor finish that meets 


every requirement demanded in your gymnasium. 
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TORONTO 


THE IDEAL WEAR-RESISTING FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 

















Bike supporters are 
made from the very 
finest materials under 
scientific and sanitary 
conditions equalled 
only in the manufac- 
ture of the most 
delicate surgical dress- 
ings. Each supporter 
is made with the 
greatest care and most 
painstaking workman- 
ship to meet rigid re- 
quirements on every 
point. When you buy 
Bike you know you 
have a supporter you 
can rely on! 
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yee ES and trainers everywhere realize how impor- 
A tant it is to keep their teams in good shape. They 
know that only healthy, strong athletes are able to stand 
up to the grind of a long season—able to be built into 
winning teams. These coaches and trainers see to it that 
the athletes in their charge get good wholesome food 
—plenty of rest—obey training rules. They know that 
among the most vital factors in keeping athletes in good 
shape is the use of really good equipment—sanitary 
equipment. 


That’s why coaches and trainers give careful con- 
sideration to the supporters used by their teams. They 
know that all supporters are not made of sanitary mate- 
rials or under sanitary conditions. They know that some 
supporters are carelessly made—of poor materials— 
even in unclean surroundings and they cannot afford to 
take chances with equipment which might mean infec- 
tion—sickness or loss-of efficiency to their teams. 


Intelligent coaches and trainers play safe with a sup- 
porter they know about—a supporter they can count 
on. They order Bike—the supporter worn by 2 out of 
3* athletes throughout the country—the supporter they 
know is made from the finest materials with the same 
care given surgical dressings. Don’t take chances with 
your teams. Join these thousands of coaches and 
trainers and play:safe with the best! 

Order Bike for your athletes. 


*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co., Tat 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike er 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


COACHING SCHOOL 


AUGUST 16th to 28th 





) Pye  icemataaal and Dana X. Bible collaborate in their next coaching assign- 
ment. 

Both have produced champion football teams over a period of years. Both 
coached champions in 1936—and in two of the toughest leagues in the country. 

Now they combine their coaching talents. For two weeks they will lecture and 
lead the round table discussions on modern coaching techniques at Northwestern's 
eleventh annual coaching-school-by-the-lake. 

Waldorf’s steady rise to a Big Ten title in his second year at Northwestern, 
has been accompanied by several noteworthy contributions to coaching. His 
amazing success in the development of individual players, and his smooth ad- 
ministration of coaching duties, help explain his steady rise, and his success at a 
coaching school of this kind. 

_ The soundness of the veteran Bible in all phases of coaching activity has made 
him one of the most successful, and perennial, builders of great teams 
and great players. 

These two, together with Burt Ingwersen, constitute a rare “football 
faculty.” Ingwersen’s ten years of coaching was climaxed by the work he did 
with Northwestern’s forwards last year. 


.ynn Waldort’s 
Ten Championshiy n 
Kansas State team captured the Six 
Previous to his mé Courses In All Sports 


te teams won 


Basketball, swimming, track, intra-murals, training, golf, tennis and administra- 
tion will be conducted as usual by veteran coaches including Dutch Lonborg, 
Tom Robinson, Tug Wilson, Frank Hill, Ted Payseur, Paul Bennett, Ade 
Schumacher and Carl Erickson of Northwestern’s coaching staff. 


Watch College All-Stars 


Throughout the two weeks the All-Star Football team that will play the Green 
Bay Packers at Soldier Field will practice at Dyche stadium. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to watch a staff of the nation’s outstanding coaches drill a squad of All- 
Americans. 

Plan now to be at Lake Michigan in Evanston, Ill., Aug. 16th to 28th. Write 
to K. L.  aaata Northwestern University, for a complete illustrated folder on 
the schoo 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


ith Annual Summer Coaching School 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS AUGUST 16th to 28th 
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An early round doubles match in the National Preparatory School Tournament held last May on the courts of Kenyon College. 


Tennis Practice during the Winter 
and Early Spring 


OO many tennis players lay away 
their rackets with the first frost and 
think not of them again until 
spring. This custom is not conducive to 
constant improvement because, in the de- 
velopment of a high level of skill in mak- 
ing tennis strokes, it is very important 
that some intelligent practice be obtained 
every day in the year. 

Helen Wills Moody once remarked that 
although she did not usually go in for long 
sessions she rarely failed to play at least 
one set every day and thought this con- 
stant regularity of practice had much to 
do with her development. The year 
around tennis weather is without a doubt 
a big factor in the preponderance of stars 
coming from certain sections of the coun- 
try. Recent statistics show that during 
the 1936 season Californians won seven- 
teen of our twenty-five major champion- 
ships. 


Possibilities of Indoor Practice 


Voluntary idleness for the winter period 
is a large stumbling block in the path to 
success of any player. Most localities 
afford some type of indoor practice which 
can be made a fairly satisfactory substi- 
tute for outdoor play, and failure to get 
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By Eugene Lambert 
Kenyon College 


outside may well prove a blessing in dis- 
guise for an ambitious youngster. 

It is my observation that most club 
and school players spend too much time 
in trying to defeat a rival and give too 
little attention to work on the individual 
fundamentals of their game. Intelligent 





AST month, Eugene Lambert of 

Kenyon College wrote on basket- 
ball. This month he writes on tennis, 
a sport in which he is equally at home. 
While attending the University of 
Arkansas, from which he graduated in 
1929, Lambert won eight letters in two 
years—in football, basketball, track 
and tennis. At the present time, he 
heads the Kenyon coaching staff in 
three sports: football, basketball and 
tennis. Under Lambert’s supervision, 
the Kenyon College tennis team made 
a tournament tour of the country last 
summer, winning a number of signifi- 
cant honors, among them the Western 
Junior Singles and Doubles Champion- 
ships. Interest in tennis is running high 
at Kenyon, and the College is becom- 
ing a center of tennis interest. In ad- 
dition to collegiate meets, the National 
Preparatory School Tournament was 
held on the Kenyon courts last year. 





coaches of most sports spend the major 
part of the early season on drills calcu- 
lated to improve specific skills. The “part 
method” is the most successful way to 
teach the majority of sports, and tennis 
is no exception. Development of the 
wrong methods of stroking is often the re- 
sult of too much competition under pres- 
sure and too little attention to correction 
of mistakes. 

The off season is a good time to experi- 
ment on grips and different ways of mak- 
ing strokes. It is possible during this 
period for the player to give his game a 
thorough going over and improve parts 
of it known to be defective. Attention to 
detail should be encouraged. There is a 
certain stage in the development of every 
player when he must become his own 
coach, and intense interest in grips, foot- 
work, swing of the racket and the effect 
of these on his control of the ball indicates 
he is on the right road to success. 


Benefits of Intensive Practice 


Tilden has said, “Practice may not make 
perfect but it will make many a fine tennis 
player if intelligently done.” Tilden prac- 
tically made his own backhand during the 
winter on an indoor court after it was in- 
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Joe Davis (right) and Burch Tucker, Jr., of Montgomery Bell Academy, Nashville, Tennessee, 

winners of the last National Preparatory School Tournament, held on the courts of Kenyon 

College, May, 1936. In addition to winning the doubles title with Tucker, Davis won the 
singles championship. 


dicated to him that he would receive Davis 
Cup consideration the following spring. 
La Coste lacked the natural ability of 
Cochet but, having more industry, rained 
tennis balls off the walls of his room until 
he developed ground strokes later consid- 
ered flawless by tennis critics. A few 
years ago, a Texas high school boy spent 
the first year of his tennis career batting 
a ball against a wall and came out to win 
or place second in the state scholastic 
tournament for three consecutive years. 


Wall Practice 


It is estimated that a million and a half 
people play tennis in the United States, 
and half this number have championship 
aspirations. Champions do not come along 
very often and when they do there is usu- 
ally a story of hard work and intensive 
practice behind their achievements. In 
the making of a champion, no known 
recipe or established rules exist and, if it 
is true as has been often said that it takes 
ten years to get to the top and seven years 
to get in the First Ten, a youngster should 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
extend his knowledge of the game and im- 
prove his control over the ball. 

I set forth here some of the ways we 
work for improvement during the winter 
months and the early part of the outdoor 
season. Some time spent on these drills 
in the early season would probably be 
more worth while than continual match 
play among team mates. I speak of them 
as winter practice drills because they may 
be adapted to almost any kind of gymna- 
sium. 
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All the details of stroke technique will 
not be expounded here. This information 
may be obtained authoritatively from 
other sources. I .will, however, mention 
some technical essentials which I consider 
important in practicing against a wall. 
Ground strokes, service, volley and half- 
volley may all be improved by this prac- 
tice. 

In almost every locality some kind of 
wall may be found which will stop a ball 
and return it. A handball court serves the 
purpose very well, but the exercise should 
not degenerate into a squash practice. In 
a four wall court, too often the player be- 
comes a leaping gazelle, stroking the ball 
from any position without regard to foot- 
work, timing or balance. There is, of 
course, very little carry-over from this 
activity to that of a regular game of ten- 
nis. A gymnasium wall is sometimes pro- 
ductive of better results for the beginner 
because it becomes necessary to give some 
attention to accuracy; otherwise too much 
time is spent in chasing stray balls. 


Service 


Best results are obtained by practicing 
one specific fundamental at a time. About 
five or ten minutes at the beginning of a 
session should be spent on service. Posi- 
tion of the feet, the grip and the swing 
must come in for proper attention. If the 
ball is thrown too low, a push is the re- 
sult, with no force or rhythm in the shot. 
If it is thrown too high the server will be 
off-balance in reaching, and a loss of ac- 
curacy and power will be the result. 
Practice and experimentation will deter- 


mine the best height. Probably the ortho- 
dox slice service should be mastered first 
by beginners. The more advanced players 
may work on the American twist. 

A certain amount of spin is necessary 
for control of the ball in making these two 
services, and the proper arch of the back 
and use of the wrist are essentials to be 
cultivated. Many serves may be made in 
a short period, and after a few weeks of 
this practice definite improvement should 
be noted. Hard balls will be hit with less 
and less effort. Freak deliveries such as 
the reverse twist and underhand cut 
should be avoided, as results from their 
use do not justify time spent in mastering 
them. 

Serving is one inside activity that will 
carry over to the outside game almost 
100 per cent. An effective serve is a for- 
midable weapon against any adversary 
and should be assiduously courted by the 
rising tennis aspirant. 


Backhand 


Development of a strong backhand 
should perhaps be the next objective. For 
a ten minute period only backhand shots 
are made. The ball is knocked against the 
wall in such a manner that it will give 
a suitable return for making a backhand 
shot. Then the player should make every 
effort to carry out the stroke properly. 
Even if sideways to the net, too many 
players have their feet too close together 
to permit a pivot of the weight into the 
stroke. The weight should not be per- 
mitted to shift before the ball has met 
the strings nor should the weight shift be 
delayed until the ball has left the racket. 
The weight shift and impact of the ball on 
the racket should be simultaneous; other- 
wise the weight is lost to the stroke. 

It is remarkable how few players make 
this weight shift properly. Many make 
the stroke with the arm only, and the ball 
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is on its way before the weight goes to the 
front foot. When the stroke is made with 
the arm only, the shoulder does not go 
around far enough to permit a proper 
follow-through. The follow-through in 
the stroke is second in importance only 
to watching the ball. Practice on the 
forehand proceeds along the same plan 
as that for the backhand. 


Overcoming Common Faults 


Another common fault of beginners is 
lunging at the ball, which gives the ap- 
pearance of hard work, while results are 
lacking. It is much better for the player 
to set the feet properly, watch the ball 
carefully and wait for it to come to him. 

Many players have not discovered that 
good timing can best be learned by hit- 
ting the ball at a medium pace, and that 
accuracy must precede speed. In the 
making of ground strokes from a set po- 
sition a good way to insure proper timing 
and weight transference is to start the 
stroke with the shoulder instead of hav- 
ing it half made with the arm before the 
shoulder starts to move. 

It is not uncommon to see players of 
otherwise considerable skill who make 
their strokes with the knees stiff and rise 
on their toes in attempting to lift the ball. 
Often an immediate improvement will be 





noted when the boy crouches with a good 
bend in the knees and keeps this position 
throughout the stroke. This position will 
do much to encourage the proper method 
of making the stroke. It is important to 
keep the body low on almost any kind 
of shot and bring the eyes nearer the 
level of the flight of the ball. 

A sound grip should, of course, be prac- 
ticed and the stroke started and finished 
in about the same plane. After each 
stroke or two the ball should be stopped 
and the procedure started over again; 
otherwise, forehands, half volleys and 
other strokes will be mixed in and very 
little practice on a specific fundamental 
will be accomplished. 

In working on the volley and half vol- 
ley, it is well for the player to move 
within fifteen feet of the wall and play 
all the shots either in the air or as pick- 
ups. 


Technique of Indoor Practice 


Sometimes the gymnasium or basketball 
floor is either not large enough or not 
suitable for a regular court. Because 
we have a short court, we usually put 
up the net about one third of the distance 
from one end, thus giving plenty of room 
for one person to maneuver in making 
ground strokes; the other person stays 


at the net to volley. A regular size court 
is of course better to work on. 

From this set-up a number of stunts 
putting emphasis on certain fundamentais 
is possible. First, one person returns all 
shots directly at the other in an attempt 
to keep the ball in play as long as pos- 
sible. In the beginning, the ball will prob- 
ably go astray after half a dozen ex- 
changes, but gradually control will im- 
prove and the better players, we have 
found, often play the ball across the net 
50 to 100 times without missing. 


Practice in Volleying 


Next the volleyer begins to drop his 
shots to first one side of the court and then 
the other. The shots are not made hard 
and the base-liner gets much good prac- 
tice working back and forth across the 
end line and hitting on the run. After 
a short session of this, the conditions are 
reversed and the volleyer does the run- 
ning. The ball is played from one side of 
the net to the other by the base-liner, 
sometimes easily and sometimes hard, 
thus giving the net man practice in re- 
trieving the ball and keeping it in play. 

With the same arrangement, the back 
man should work into the net occasion- 
ally, trying to keep his shots close to the 

(Continued on page 38) 


Power Tests for Football Players 


By M. L. Clevett 
Purdue University 





Fo a number of years, M. L. 
Clevett, who is one of the outstand- 
ing men in physical education work in 
the Western Conference, has been Di- 
rector of Intramural Athletics at Pur- 
due University. In this article, he out- 
lines briefly the work he has been doing 
in measuring the native power of ath- 
letes. While Mr. Clevett has not col- 
lected enough data to indicate the final 
answers to the questions involved, he 
has shown the way. It is to be hoped 
that he will further pursue his studies 
in this field. 





on the Boilermaker campus last 

spring, were designed to measure 
the horsepower developed by a charging 
lineman. They proved rather conclusively 
the difference between correct and incor- 
rect form. Native power, it was shown, 
is one thing; the ability to use it is 
another. Thus, the lineman who carelessly 
reaches out with long strides, instead of 
digging in with short choppy steps with 
feet well apart, may be shown in figures 
how little power he develops and how a 
smaller man, executing the fundamentals 


Te. Purdue Power Tests, conducted 
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Norms were established by testing 700 Purdue University freshmen, who pulled the dynamo- 


meter 30 feet against time. Purdue freshmen now know their horsepower. 


of the charge correctly, can out-charge 
him. 

To prove by actual output in horse- 
power the importance of fundamentals is 
to impress the athlete from a new angle. 
Every football coach knows and tries to 
emphasize the importance of correct form. 
To have the fundamentals come to the at- 
tention of the athlete as a result of meas- 
uring his output is perhaps as significant 
as the data compiled in these preliminary 
tests. 

Physical power is a recognized essential 
in many walks of life, and various tests 


have been devised to measure it. It is 
well to know as early as possible the actual 
power possessed by an individual athlete. 
“That man has tremendous power,” we 
hear the layman say. Really, he may pos- 
sess less power than many of the other 
men on the squad—the difference being 
in his reaction time. It is our feeling, 
therefore, that reaction time studies 
should parallel the power tests. 

We are trying to measure native power. 
It will be possible to have, in addition, an 
accurate measure of the improvement 
made by an athlete dvring a given train- 
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The dynamometer set up as a 


usher. A Purdue University athlete is charging against 110 


pounds. A fast follow-through is necessary or the weight drops. 


ing period. Shortcomings may also be re- 
vealed, serving as a stimulus for more 
earnest effort. The Purdue Power Tests 
give some insight into the relation between 
weight and power. In these tests the men 
are required to pull a dynamometer, which 
offers a uniform resistance, for a distance 
of thirty feet against time. The dynamo- 
meter was built by adding a’single guide 
wheel to the rear end of a Model T Ford, 
an oil pressure pump being geared to the 
shortened drive shaft. A 110-pound slide 
weight was added, to which was attached 
a lever controlling the passage of oil 
through the pump. A cable extending 
from the weight to a harness was passed 
over a roller above the front wheel; this 
.completed the apparatus. 

Tests were first run on a group of var- 
sity football men during spring practice. 
Several weaknesses in the apparatus were 
found and corrected, the chief of which 
were oil pump difficulties. A great deal of 
interest was shown by these men, and con- 
siderable competition developed among 
candidates for the different positions, both 
line and backfield, when it was found that 
we were recording their horsepower. Cap- 
tain George Bell of the 1936 team, a cen- 
ter, and Joe Mihal, a tackle, tied at 1.66 
horsepower each for first place. 


Early Tests 


For the purpose of establishing norms in 
the various weights, 700 college freshmen 
were tested, a 75-pound weight being used 
for this group instead of the 110-pound 
weight. Tests were given at the rate of 
seventy-five each class hour. The men 
wore ordinary street clothing, and a rub- 
ber matting was provided to give a uni- 
form footing. All tests were administered 
by the same person, and those students 
who fell on the initial charge were stopped 
and started again. Participation in the 
tests was voluntary, and a good spirit pre- 
vailed. Many of the men repeated the 
test a second and third time. The coeffi- 
cient of reliability obtained by retest 
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method was £82. The following standard 
formula was used to compute the horse- 
power: 

1 weenie a Ibs. per second 


X horsepower —=——— 
T 550 
In this equation, F is force in pounds, D 
is distance in feet and T is time in seconds. 
The equation is based on the assumption 
D 
that — is constant. 
T 
A chart was posted for the information 
of those being tested, and the Purdue Uni- 
versity campus was horsepower-conscious 
for at least one week. The chart showed 
the horsepower at each tenth of a second 
from 3 to 8.9 seconds; from 1.36 to .46 
horsepower. The correct charging form 
was demonstrated to each group before 
the tests started. By and large, the 
heaviest men scored highest in horsepower, 





although many men in the middle weights 
registered greater power than men with 
forty or even fifty pounds advantage. The 
lightest man in the group of 700 weighed 
110 pounds and developed .70 horsepower. 
The heaviest man weighed 230 pounds and 
developed 1.28 horsepower. Thirty-six 
men covered the thirty feet in 4.1 seconds, 
registering 1.00 horsepower each. The 
average man is said to weigh 155 pounds 
and the norm for this weight is .95 horse- 
power. 


Recent Developments 


The same dynamometer has _ been 
equipped with a charging block so that it 
may be pushed rather than pulled. The 
tests given to date on the new apparatus 
are similar to those explained above. One 
advantage in charging the load from the 
rear is that with this arrangement the 
angle of the body remains constant; in 
pulling, the body angle may be too sharp 
or not sharp enough. In pulling the dyna- 
mometer there seems to be some advan- 
tage in having the free use of the arms. 

Another apparatus used in the Purdue 
Power Tests is a stationary charging block 
which records the violence of the initial 
charge in pounds. This device is equipped 
with a special plunger, designed by Profes- 
sor C. N. Hinkle of the Purdue engineering 
staff, to which device is attached a pressure 
gauge for recording. 

Extensive tests with this apparatus will 
be run during the coming spring practice, 
the tests to parallel those with the dyna- 
mometer. The two sets of results will be 
correlated with reaction-time tests. 

In the preliminary tests F. B. Bur- 
meister, a varsity guard, holds the record 
with 1,200 pounds. Sufficient tests have 
not been given with the charging block to 
establish the reliability of this apparatus 
as an accurate measure. 





Measuring leg drive. M. A. (Marty) Schreyer, Captain of the 1937 Purdue University foot- 
ball team hitting the driving block for os oF panes while Burmeister (left) and Woltman 
ok on. 
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Stanford University’s New Track 
and Field Facilities 


ago, Stanford University announced 
the opening of what was termed “the 
best track and field layout in the country.” 

Now, in 1937, Stanford University pre- 
sents what Robert L. “Dink” Templeton, 
Stanford’s Head Track and Field Coach, 
calls “the finest and one of the fastest 
tracks in the world!” 

The new track and field plant, called 
Angell Field in honor of Dr. Frank Angell, 
Professor Emeritus of Psychology and 
one of the track team’s most ardent ad- 
mirers, was actually used during the spring 
of 1936, but because the designer, Eman- 
uel B. McDonald, desired to make a com- 
plete survey and tests of the elaborate 
plant, no official announcement of comple- 
tion was issued until late in 1936. 

The Plan of the Track 

For several years prior to 1935 the Stan- 
ford University Board of Athletic Control 
had been considering the construction of a 
new track and field. Designer McDonald 
spent these several years in gathering in- 
formation on the construction of outstand- 
ing tracks of the country, including those 
of Edwards Stadium at Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, and the Olympic Stadium situated at 
Los Angeles. 

It was with this information, plus the 
experience he had in the construction and 
care of the old track—for he was one of 
the builders of the “new track” of thirty 
years ago—that McDonald commenced 


] N the spring of 1907, just thirty years 


By Hilmer G. Lodge 


Stanford University 





Gore requests have been re- 
ceived recently for information on 
the construction of so-called cinder 
tracks. This detailed account of the 
building of the new track at Stanford 
University reveals a formula for track 
construction as worked out by Emanuel 
B. McDonald, a man who has made a 
long and intensive study of collegiate 
tracks. Hilmer G. Lodge, who gathered 
the information and wrote this article, 
has for the past year been conducting 
studies in track and field events at 


Stanford. 





construction of the present layout on July 
18, 1935. 

This new Angell track is 440 yards in 
circumference, measured 12 inches from 
the pole. The straightaways are 120 yards 
in length, which makes the curves 100 
yards each. The 220-yard straightaway 
has a width of 25 feet and can accommo- 
date eight 3-foot lanes. If standard 4-foot 
wide hurdles are used, six lanes can be used 
at one time. The backstretch is 164% feet 
wide and provides for four lanes of hur- 
dies of standard size—used only when 
the 400-meter hurdles are run. The entire 
length of the straightaway—the main one 
—used when the quarter-mile is run 
around one turn is 233 yards. 

The direction of the straightaway is 
northeast by east and southwest by west. 
When plans were first drawn, the direction 
of the track was to be north and south, 
but, after a careful check on wind direc- 
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Stanford’s New Angell Field 


tions, it was found that most of the winds 
of spring tend to blow from the north and 
south, which would make either a head or 
tail wind blowing down the track. The 
direction of the track causes most of the 
wind, which is only occasional, to blow 
across the track. It is planned that no 
circular stadium is to be erected around 
the field for fear that some unnatural 
circulation of air might occur. It is, how- 
ever, the tentative plan of the Board of 
Athletic Control to construct, very shortly, 
a tier of seats, perhaps concrete, to ac- 
commodate approximately ten thousand 
people. This seating arrangement would 
be located between the start of the high 
hurdles and end of the 220-yard distance 
on the main straightaway. A series of tem- 
porary bleachers of the portable type are 
now being used. A crowd of approximately 
three thousand can be seated. 


Excavation 


The preliminary work took the form 
of excavation for a sub-base. This was 
done with a power grader, the finishing 
touches being applied with picks and shov- 
els. The sub-base was located 26 inches 
below the old track surface. To insure 
firmness, the excavated surface was rolled 
with a ten-ton steam roller. 

On the straightaways the base surface 
slopes from the center to the curbs and 
declines 1 inch for every 6 feet. On the 
turns there is a slope of 1 foot to 25 feet. 

(Continued on page 28) 











Teaching Batting Fundamentals 


HE important fundamentals in bat- 
ting may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing instructions to players: 

1. Keep your eyes on the ball. Watch 
the ball from the time the pitcher starts 
his wind-up until you can no longer see 
it in its flight to the plate. 

2. Be ready to hit and meet the ball 
ahead of the plate. 

3. Hit at only good balls. This means 
legally pitched balls which pass across the 
plate somewhere between your knees and 
shoulders. (The batting practice pitchers 
should have control, so that you may have 
practice in hitting at good balls.) 

4. Take a firm, even swing, not so hard 
that you lose your balance. Your wrists 
and arms should be relaxed, and not tense 
and tight. Your position at the plate 
should suit your own likes and dislikes. 
Some batters prefer a stance close to the 
plate, others back and away. Some pre- 
fer a spread stance of the feet, others a 
closed stance. The stance close to the 
plate is usually assumed by a choke hit- 
ter; the stance away, by a batter who 
does not choke. 


Position, Stride and Swing 


When a pitcher has a good fast ball 
and not much of a curve, the batter 
facing him should be in the rear of the 
batter’s box. This puts the batter several 
feet farther from the pitcher, and he can 
watch the ball a bit longer. When the 
pitcher has a slow curve ball and not much 
speed, it is a good plan for the batter to 
move forward in the box so as to hit the 
ball before its full break. When the pitcher 
has both a good fast ball and a curve, 
then the batter should take a normal po- 
sition in the batter’s box. 

The stride of a batsman should not be 
long. It will vary according to the indi- 
vidual batter, however. After the stride 
is completed, the toe of the forward foot 
should be pointing somewhere between 
first base and the infield if the batter is 
a righ-handed hitter, and between third 
and the infield if he is a left-handed hitter. 

If a man strides from the plate or 
“pulls,” it is not a fault unless he hits 
off his heels. If he cannot reach the out- 
side pitch when he “pulls,” he should get 
as close to the plate as possible to suit his 
own stride. The important consideration 
is to have the weight of the body pivot 
into the swing. 

The swing of the bat should start up 
above the rear shoulder and should follow 
through practically a 360 degree are in 
one complete movement. Before the swing 
starts, the bat may be held in any com- 
fortable position. As the pitcher starts 
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By Otto H. Vogel 


University of Iowa 





ws attending the University of 
Illinois, Otto H. Vogel was one 
of the leading batters of the Intercol- 
legiate Conference. In addition to 
baseball, he played football and basket- 
ball, winning letters in all three sports. 
In 1922, he was named on the AIll- 
American collegiate baseball team. 
After graduation, he played for two 
years with the Chicago Cubs. For a 
number of years, he has been Head 
Baseball Coach at the State University 
of Iowa, where he also assists with the 
football team. 





his wind-up, however, the bat should be 
held above the shoulder and made ready 
for the swing. 

The weight should usually be distribu- 
ted equally on both feet before the swing 
and then shifted from the rear foot to the 
front as the batter strides and swings. 
A batter can tell if he is shifting and strid- 
ing properly, since only in this way can 
he meet the ball ahead of the plate. 

The shoulders should be as nearly as 
possible on a straight line. The bat is a 
continuation of the arms, which means 
that the elbows should be bent very little. 
A crouch at the plate is not a good thing 
and should be eliminated if possible. The 
batter should never move or wiggle the 
bat much after the pitcher is ready to 
throw. A smart pitcher will throw when 
the batter is not set. 

The type of bat used depends on the 











Otto H. Vogel 


individual batter. Usually, however, boys 
have a tendency to use too heavy a bat. 
A good rule for a hitter to follow is to use 
a bat weighing an ounce to the inch; that 
is, a 34-inch bat should weigh 34 ounces, 
a 35-inch bat 35 ounces. 

Hitting slumps may often be remedied 
if the coach has the hitter change the bat 
used to either a heavier or lighter one. 
The coach may also change the batter’s 
stance at the plate, talk with the boy to 
give him confidence or have the pitchers 
throw to the strength of the batter so 
that he gets the “good feel” as he hits the 
ball. The batter can get this “good feel” 
only if he has not developed a mechanical 
fault. If he has developed such a fault as 
taking too long a stride, keeping his wrists 
tight, being slow in getting ready to hit, 
taking his eyes off the ball, then this must 
be corrected. 


Batting Practice 


There should be about four times as 
much batting practice as fielding prac- 
tice. The coach should not use in batting 
practice pitchers who are wild. He should 
use the type of pitcher the players expect 
to hit against in the next game; that is, 
left or right thrower, fast or curve ball 
pitcher. The batting practice pitcher, 
especially if he is good, should not “put 
too much” on the ball, or he may destroy 
the batters’ confidence. Pitchers should 
throw some balls to the batters’ weak- 
nesses. This improves the hitters and also 
teaches the pitchers to look for weak- 
nesses in opposing batters. 

In general, a right-handed pitcher to a 
right-handed batter should pitch high, fast 
and inside; low, fast and outside; or curve 
the ball low and outside. 

A right-handed pitcher to a left-handed 
hitter should usually pitch high, fast and 
outside; low, fast and outside; curve the 
ball inside below the waist or outside and 
low. If the pitcher has a good out-drop, 
the curve may be kept about waist-high, 
inside, with good effect. 

A left-handed pitcher to a left-handed 
hitter should generally throw low, fast and 
outside; high, fast and inside; or curve 
the ball outside and low. 

A left-handed pitcher to a right-handed 
hitter should throw high and fast outside; 
low and fast outside; or curve the ball the 
same as a right-handed pitcher to a left- 
handed hitter. 

To the hitter who “pulls,” the pitcher 
should throw fast, outside and low; or 
curve the ball outside and low. 

To the hitter who drops the end of his 
bat, the pitcher should throw high, fast 
and inside. 
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To the right-handed hitter who does not 
pivot on his forward foot so that the toe 
is at least pointing toward first, and who 
does not pull away from the plate, the 
pitcher should throw inside and waist 
high. 


Practice 


By H.S. De Groat 
Springfield College 


that, more than any other, gives 

fun to its participants. As a col- 
lege player once remarked, “Everything 
about it is fun; the hitting, the running, 
and the catching and throwing of the ball.” 
The coaching of this sport is a pleasure, 
too, especially if the coach is fortunate 
enough to win a good percentage of his 
games or to give the other teams a real 
“run for their money.” 

Baseball is a sport in which the least slip 
on the part of the coach or of a player in 
a tight game may mean the loss of that 
game. The fundamentals of team play 
must be covered in practice from A to Z 
as soon as possible, or games will be lost 
that might have been won. If players are 
lacking in knowledge of fundamentals, the 
coach and the team may appear at a real 
disadvantage in the eyes of the spectators. 

Experience seems only to emphasize the 
need for the coach to review and practice 
every fundamental related to the. sport, 
even if he has a group of veterans. Any 
coach of long experience may look *back 
and recall a game in which a veteran with 
two seasons of experience “pulled a boner” 
on the base lines or in some other spot in 
the game. When such an incident occurs, 
the coach must realize that he has failed 
to review in the season’s practice an essen- 
tial situation, perhaps because he did not 
think it was necessary. College and high 
school players participate in other sports; 
they are not professionals; they can for- 
get the fundamentals of baseball as easily 
as the coach can forget to review them. 


The Pitching Staff 


If there is any spot in baseball where 
great care must be taken to cover all the 
fundamentals, season after season, it is in 
the training of the pitching staff. Here is 
the center of action on the defense. Here 
is where the eyes of all are centered, and, 
if your representative on the mound has 
not been drilled enough in practically all 
the situations which may arise, the coach 
and his team are going to pay for this lack 
of thoroughness. If the pitcher backs up 
the base and takes the overthrow neatly 
and checks the baserunners, he gets credit 
for knowing his job, and the coach gets 
credit as well. If the pitcher breaks up a 
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To the hitter who lunges, the pitcher 
should throw a curve outside and low, or 
a fast ball inside and above the waist. 

To the hitter with tight wrists who does 
not meet the ball ahead of the plate, the 
pitcher should throw inside, waist high. 


The faults in form mentioned above can 
usually be corrected by the batter. If he 
is not able to correct these faults, the bat- 
ting practice pitcher should throw to the 
weak spots. In this way the hitter should 
develop strength where he is weak. 


Work with Pitchers 





The Springfield College baseball team lined up, left to right, in the order in which the players 


batted in the 1936 game with Yale University: Captain R. Smith, second 


baseman; R. Nuttall, 


first baseman; W. Huston, shortstop; G. Cella, center fielder; A. Allen, right fielder; F. Buscall, 
left fielder; N. Keith, third baseman; ]. Tracy, catcher; K. Davis, pitcher. 


delayed steal or catches a runner off base 
when he is in scoring position and a good 
hitter is up, both players and coach benefit. 

Without further comment, the writer 
would like to-present some of the practice 
features that might well be covered with 
the pitching staff. Assuming that your 
pitcher is in good physical condition, has 
good conérol and knows the proper position 
on the rubber, what practice fundamentals 
must he be given to be properly prepared 
to face the situations which will come up 
in the games on the schedule? 

Some of these need be only mentioned to 
the baseball coach. Some explain them- 
selves. Others need to be explained in de- 





fi. Springfield College baseball 
team under the coaching of H. S. 
DeGroat has been outstanding among 
the collegiate teams of the East. Dur- 
ing the 1935 season, Springfield won 
thirteen of its regular season games, 
while losing only six. Teams defeated 
included the University of Vermont, 
Amherst College, the University of 
New Hampshire, Tufts College, Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege and Wesleyan University. The 
1936 season was almost as successful. 
Ten games were won by Springfield 
from college opponents, while six were 
lost. Victories were scored over Yale 
University, Dartmouth College, Boston 
College, Williams College and Colgate 
University, among others. In 1935, 
146 runs were scored by Springfield 
during the regular season to its sf 
ponents’ 89. In 1936, Springfield 
scored 127 runs in regularly scheduled 
games, while collegiate opponents were 
able to total only 87 runs. 





tail. They are not necessarily arranged in 
the order in which they should be pre- 
sented to the staff. If the coach is unas- 
sisted or cramped for space, he will find it 
a problem to plan the time when he can 
practice these things. For the sake of 
clarity, the following suggestions to pitch- 
ers are numbered. 


Fielding the Position 


1. PREPARE TO WoRK WITH THE First 
BASEMAN ON Drag Hirs. This is a detail 
that needs practice so that the pitcher, first 
baseman and second baseman know ex- 
actly how they can co-ordinate in handling 
a ticklish situation. How smart it looks to 
have the pitcher run toward the bag, catch 
the ball, which has been scooped up cleanly 
by the first baseman and tossed two paces 
ahead of the pitcher so that he has been 
able to catch it in stride, and then to have 
the pitcher step on the bag ahead of the 
runner, while the second baseman takes a 
position where he can be of assistance in 
case anything goes wrong! Compare this 
situation with one in which the first base- 
man starts for the ball, but, after he has 
led the pitcher and second baseman to an- 
ticipate a toss to one of them, drops back 
to his bag and lets the ball dribble on to 
the outfield. Or recall the situation in 
which the first baseman fields the ball and 
tosses it to the base, and the pitcher, in 
turning to catch the toss, fails to touch the 
base and steps all around it because he is 
trying to do two things at once, that is, 
catch the ball and tag the base. 

2. PREPARE TO FreLp ALL Bunts. Three 
or four pitchers, each with a ball, may take 
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turns throwing to the coach at the plate 
and then fielding the bunts laid down by 
the coach. Soon each pitcher begins to feel 
at ease in fielding the ball, keeping his eyes 
on the would-be runner and throwing the 
ball. After practice of this kind, the pitch- 
er is not likely to be bunted off the mound. 

3. PREPARE TO HANDLE DovusLe PLay 
Srruations. The pitcher needs practice in 
timing his throw of a ball fielded on or near 
his mound especially when the throw is to 
the shortstop running in to cover second 
base. Some pitchers have trouble in timing 
a throw of this kind. Some have trouble 
in placing it so that the shortstop takes the 
ball in stride. 


Pitching Strategy 


1. Practice THE Proper Pitch WHEN 
THE Bunt Is Expectep. Do you as coach 
have the pitcher throw the shoulder-high 
ball when a bunt is expected, or do you 
wish a low pitch? The recruit needs to 
know which pitch you prefer and should 
practice it so much that in the game he 
has confidence in placing the ball in the 
right spot. Then, of course, he should 
know what may result. 

2. Practice PitcH-outs To BREAK UP 
THE Hit aND Run SrTEAL, oR SQUEEZE. 
Compare a beautifully executed pitch-out, 
when a runner is coming in on a squeeze 
play, with the wild attempt of the raw re- 
cruit, whose throw pulls the catcher so 
far out of position that the runner scores. 
Then decide whether it pays to give the 
lads some practice in pitch-outs with run- 
ners in action. 

3. PRACTICE THE PiTcHER’s Part IN TaG- 
cInGc RuNNERS CAUGHT BETWEEN THE 
Various Bases. When and where should 
the pitcher throw with runners caught be- 
tween bases. Which way should he run off 
the mound. The writer’s team lost a game 
last season because a pitcher failed to 
throw to the proper base. The pitcher 
caught the ball on the first bounce, and a 
runner on second base started for third 
on the hit. The pitcher, instead of at- 
tempting to make a one-throw put-out at 
second, threw early to third, allowing the 
runner to slide back into second and de- 
flect the thrown ball. The long and hurried 
throw from third to second resulted in 
allowing the batter and runner to advance 
to second and third, respectively, and they 
scored from there on the next play in a 
game in which this pitcher allowed but 
three hits. Proper action would have 
meant two men out and a runner on first. 

Each pitcher must know to which base 
to go if a baserunner gets in “the pickle,” 
and how to act in the series of plays that 
follow. He needs just as much practice as 
the basemen in the run-down of a player 
caught between bases. He should know 
that if it is up to him to take the put-out 
throw he must be off the base about six 
feet so that the runner cannot slide in safe- 
ly or run by him without being touched. If 
the throw comes too early for a put-out, 
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he must know whetner the coach wishes 
him to chase the runner and then circle to 
the right and go behind the other baseman 
in the “Japan style” or stay where he is 
and play “ante-over” until the runner is 
caught or gets away. 

4. Practice TAKING THE Proper Post- 
TION FOR BACKING uP Bases ON SINGLES 
HiT To THE OUTFIELD WITH RUNNERS ON 
Bases. Perhaps the coach’s defensive sys- 
tem calls for the pitcher to be about twenty 
to thirty feet behind third and in line 
with the throw if there is a runner on 





Two promising Springfield College hurlers, 
Frey (left) and Mantor. 

first when a single is made. The recruit 
needs to practice taking this position re- 
peatedly or he will not be there in the 
game. The same amount of practice is 
necessary if the coach calls for the pitcher 
to back up home or take cut-offs. If the 
pitcher is not where he belongs in a game, 
he has not practiced enough. 

5. PRACTICE A VARIED TIME OF DELIVERY 


TO THE PLATE AND TO First Base wITH 


First Occupiep. If the pitcher’s leg ac- 
tion is faulty or his delivery is too mechan- 
ical, the opposing team will have little dif- 
ficulty in stealing bases. If he varies the 
time of delivery to the plate or to first, 
there is less chance for a runner to get 
set. It takes practice and thought on the 
part of some recruit pitchers to develop 
a habit of varying this timing. They need 
to be told that they have twenty seconds 
in which to get rid of the ball once they 
are on the rubber and have both hands on 
the ball. They may break up the aliow- 
ance of twenty seconds in any way they 
wish. They may throw on the count of 
one or two; or on the count of ten or 
fifteen. 

6. Practice Hotpinc BasERUNNERS AT 
First on CatcH1nc THEM Orr Base. If 
the coach insists on having his pitchers 
adopt certain maneuvers in throwing to 
first base, the pitchers need practice 
enough so they can make use of them in 





the game without being too mechanical or 
too obviously novices. For instance, a 
pitcher may throw to first or to home, 
using varied hand positions, such as (1) 
hands at chest; (2) hands at belt; or (3) 
hands extended and on a level with the 
chest. Or perhaps on a signal from the 
catcher the pitcher may toss an easy ball 
to first, walk well off the mound, receive 
the throw from first, walk to the rubber 
and then throw a fast ball back to first. 
Or the pitcher may use a series of throws 
to first interspersed with pitches to the 
batter. The series may consist of the fol- 
lowing: (1) throw to first; (2) step on 
the rubber, bend over and start to bring 
the hands up together, but throw to first 
without completing the move; (3) as the 
foot touches the rubber, throw to first; (4) 
proceed as in 2 but delay the throw until 
the hands have come together at the chest; 
(5) proceed as in 4 but hesitate longer 
before throwing. 

7. Practice CaTtcHING RUNNERS OFF 
SECOND, AND TAKING AND GIVING SIGNALS 
To Work SucH Puays. This maneuver 
requires considerable time if it is to be 
effective. The co-ordinating of the giving 
and receiving of signals by the players in- 
volved so that the baseman is at the base 
at the right time needs to be well worked 
out. The pitcher needs to practice making 
the short turn and the long turn. The 
short turn means that he steps toward the 
base the shortest way and has a view of 
the base, runner and baseman at all times. 
The long turn requires him to do a reverse 
pivot and take his eyes off the base mo- 
mentarily. It gives the impression to a 
runner at second base of a pitch to the 
plate. The coach may recommend one of 
several possibilities: (1) a short-turn, easy 
throw to hold the runner close; (2) a 
pitch-out; (3) a long turn throw to catch 
the runner. On the long-turn throw, if 
the pitcher waits until he sees the flash of 
daylight between the runner and the base- 
man as the baseman walks up behind the 
runner and then suddenly runs for the 
bag, he will time his turn and throw very 
effectively. 

Perhaps the coach recommends a shuttle 
system in which, first, the shortstop jogs 
over toward second base and takes an 
easy throw from the pitcher; then the 
shortstop runs part way up the baseline 
before throwing the ball back to the 
pitcher; and finally the pitcher, faking tu 
go to the mound, turns and throws a fast 
ball to the second baseman. The latter has 
come over to the bag to take the throw 
and tag the runner, who has been drawn 
off by the shortstop’s strategy. This 
maneuver needs practice if the throws and 
the faking are actually to work in the 
game. 

8. Practice Diacnosine Bartrers. How 
much a coach can help new pitchers in 
diagnosing batters is hard to check. The 
coach may stand behind the recruit and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Rightful Place of Football 


view—the skill and strategy of the 

players, the small number of serious 
injuries, the attendance and gate receipts, 
the thrills and the surprises—the football 
season we recently witnessed must be re- 
garded as one of the best in the history of 
the game. It was a very splendid season, 
but before the winter is over we probably 
will hear some very severe criticisms of 
football, even to the extent of some wishes 
for its complete abolition. 

Concerning the critics of the game, I 
have no complaint to make. In most cases 
they are gentlemen of intelligence who 
base their views upon honest and sincere 
objections to certain features or by-prod- 
ucts of the sport. But it is encouraging to 
note that the number and vigor of their 
protests seem to be unusually small this 
year, and, for the time being, football 
seems to be more firmly entrenched than 
ever before. 


J UDGED from almost every point of 


Positive and Negative Influences 


However, it requires no stretch of the 
imagination for one who is familiar with 
the history of sports or with the capri- 
ciousness of public favor to conceive of the 
possibility that if we should happen to 
have three or four less propitious seasons 
we might again find football fighting for 
its very existence. It would be nothing 
new, and, unless those who are principally 
responsible for the ethics and practices of 
the game measure up to their responsibil- 
ities wisely and conscientiously, such an 
eventuality is almost certain to occur 
sooner or later. , 

It is well for us to realize that, when 
such a situation arises, the mere fact that 
football has provided an interesting spec- 
tacle for thousands of people will not pro- 
tect it from attack; neither will the fact 
that in many instances it has provided a 
successful commercial enterprise, nor that 
it has brought unprecedented publicity to 
schools and players. It is especially im- 
portant for us to realize that the place of 
football among the activities of school and 
college life will not be guaranteed by the 
fact that games have come to be a pop- 
ular medium of gambling or occasions for 
carousing and uninhibited behavior. Un- 
less football is fortified with deeper roots 
and sounder values than these sidelights, 
its position will never be very secure. 


In the long run, the position of football ~ 


will depend not upon these by-products 
and extraneous details but upon its value 
as a part of the educational program. In 
the interests of the game itself, if for no 
other reason, football must be directed in 
such a manner that it will contribute a 
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By Carl Snavely 
Cornell University 





'HE material contained in this ar- 
ticle was originally presented before 
a meeting of the Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood in New York City, De- 
cember 28, 1936. A graduate of Leb- 
anon Valley College in 1915, Carl 
Snavely holds a master’s degree from 
Bucknell University and has completed 
most of the requirements toward a 
doctorate in physical education from 
Pennsylvania State College. He first 
achieved national prominence as a foot- 
ball coach through his success at well- 
known preparatory schools. He had 
previously coached at the University 
of Cincinnati and Marietta College. 
ollowing an outstanding record as 
Head Football Coach at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, 1927 to 1933, he went to the 
University of North Carolina, where 
his teams ranked with the strongest 
in the South. In the spring of 1936, 
he was named Head Football Coach 
at Cornell University, where he is at 
the present time. 





positive and beneficial influence upon the 
lives of the youth who play the games and 
support the teams. 


Changing Civilization 


Fortunately for those of us who are in- 
terested in the game, there is a very vital 
function that football can and indeed must 
perform. There is a very important place 
for it in the lives not only of the boys who 
play on organized teams but of all our 
youth from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. The importance of this function 
has grown greater and greater with the ad- 
vancement of civilization, and it promises 
to become imperative as the evolution of 
the race continues. Advancing civiliza- 





Carl Snavely 


tion, although enriching human life, is 
nevertheless losing and leaving behind 
many of those needs, struggles, tasks, 
trials, problems and responsibilities which 
in the past served best to develop hardi- 
hood and strong character. In the lan- 
guorous ease and security of modern life 
the boy of today is blessed with luxuries 
that no monarch could have dreamed of a 
few years ago, but at the same time he 
has lost many priceless inheritances which 
he could not well afford to lose. 


The Rugged Past 


Consider the boy whose grandfather 
and grandmother walked for miles through 
all kinds of weather and over all kinds of 
roads in order to go to school. This mod- 
ern boy regards it a hardship if he has to 
pump a bicycle a few blocks to get there. 
Before the first tire is worn off his new 
bike he prefers to ride in the street car or 
automobile. His grandparents seldom had 
an opportunity to attend school for more 
than five or six months in the year, and 
they spent the balance of the time at hard, 
steady work in the home, on the farm or 
in a factory. When they attended school 
they had to hurry home in the evening to 
perform the chores about the farm or 
home, or perhaps to work in a sweatshop. 
Now the school boy cannot be legally em- 
ployed in the factory. The sweatshops 
are gone. The chores, if not performed by 
turning a switch or pressing a button, are 
done now by a professional agency or 
municipal bureau. No need for aching 
muscles or sweating brow! No need for 
physical strength! Scarcely any need for 
feet or legs! 

Gone are the woods in which the fuel 
used to be gathered. Gone are the frontiers 
and the old self-sufficient homestead in 
which self-preservation required that forti- 
tude and self-reliance be the first steps in 
the development of the child. 

Gone also is that ancient and honorable 
bulwark of society, the family woodshed, 
headquarters not only for muscular devel- 
opment but for the development of char- 
acter. Headquarters for perspiration as 
well as inspiration! Headquarters for the 
administering of justice and for the treat- 
ment of academic deficiencies when the 
monthly report card came home; head- 
quarters for the teaching of good manners 
and for the eradication of bad habits, in- 
dolence and countless human frailties! 


The Languorous Present 


A great institution was the old woodshed 
and it performed an important function in 
the molding and disciplining of our citizen- 

(Continued on page $2) 
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Pyramids by “Japanese Oriental Climbers”—fifth grade pupils. 





The Tom Thumb Gym Circus 


By Jess Meyers 


Lanier Township High School, West Alexandria, Ohio 


ACH spring, people of our com- 

EL, munity, curious to see the newest 

attractions of our menagerie and 

main performance, await the return of the 
annual gym circus. 

During the six years we have sponsored 
the circus, we have endeavored to give our 
patrons a program of entertainment 
founded on the work of our physical edu- 
cation department. Each year our circus 
has increased in size and in merit. It has 
become a very popular form of entertain- 
ment and has always been a great money- 
maker for the physical education depart- 
ment. 

Preparation 


The success of this type of entertain- 
ment is dependent upon the procedure 
carried out in the preliminary prepara- 
tions and upon the general director, who is 
responsible for the way in which the pro- 
duction is managed. 

Each year we vary our program and 
arrange for a performance that can be put 
on at moderate expense and yet will em- 
body some of the features of the profes- 
sional circus on a miniature scale. All at- 
tractions demand the revision of technique 
annually. 

It is possible to produce a very credit- 
able performance and avoid lengthy re- 
hearsals by systemizing daily class pro- 
eedure and motivating toward the goal 
with the type of work to be given. All 
preliminary plans are completed six weeks 
in advance of the staging of our circus, 
which occurs during the second week in 
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April. Proper timing of all acts is im- 
portant to the success of any circus, and 
it is essential that this, along with the pro- 
duction staff in charge, be given the great- 
est consideration. 


Organization 


To begin with, there should be a gen- 
eral director and various assistants to 
help supervise the different departments. 
These latter are selected from the student 
body and are boys who previously have 
proved their ability to carry out the work 
assigned them. 





SINCE graduating from Ohio Uni- 
versity in 1930, where he majored 
in physical education and helped to 
organize the first gymnasium circus 
conducted at the University, Jess 
Meyers has been coaching and teaching 
physical education at Lanier Town- 
ship High School, West Alexandria, 
Ohio. Each year he has sponsored a 
gymnasium circus as part of the phys- 
ical education program of the ele- 
mentary grades and the high school of 
the community. In this article, Mr. 
Meyers explains the general procedure 
oa methods of preparation’ for the 
annual event. The popularity of the 
gymnasium circus has been growing 
steadily in recent years. Many coaches 
have | Poti that it serves a twofold 
purpose. Not only does it raise money 
for the athletic department; it also 
helps to sell the physical education pro- 
gram to the community. Another gym- 
nasium circus program was described 
in the January, 1936, issue of this 
publication. 





There should be a general publicity and 
advertising manager, ticket manager, 
clown master, ringmaster, animal trainer, 
decorating chairman, property man, fea- 
ture manager, concession chairman and 
bandmaster. 


Acting Personnel 


The performers are pupils from grades 
five, six, seven, eight and nine, as well as 
senior high school pupils, who stage special 
acts. 

In planning for our circus, we endeavor 
to use the general run of pupils in pref- 
erence to select talent. We use talent only 
in special acts. We do not require com- 
pulsory participation, and 95 per cent of 
our students here have annually volun- 
teered on their own initiative for circus 
participation. 

Our average troupe consists of 115 boys 
and girls. We have tried to create a circus 
atmosphere throughout our preliminary 
training, to which are devoted the regular 
class periods ih physical education. 


Equipment 


Our gymnasium equipment is limited. 
This being the case, we have been forced 
to construct homemade equipment in our 
special education class. This equipment 
serves the purpose and meets our needs. 
Our present equipment consists of mats, 
one set of ladders, hand apparatus, flood 
lights, clown apparatus, a menagerie of 
animals constructed from hardware, cloth 
and other miscellaneous items. 

We have a collection of costumes and 
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animal skins, all of which have been made 
at our school by the girls in the sewing 
classes. All this equipment is under the 
supervision of our property man. 


Decorating 


The circus is held in our gymnasium, 
and much preparation is necessary. The 
manager of our decorating committee with 
his assistants transforms the gymnasium 
into a typical circus arena. 

At the entrance of the gymnasium, a 
huge archway made of shreds of crepe 
paper is suspended from the ceiling. The 
ceiling is covered with a variety of large 
inflated toy balloons of gay colors, while 
the walls are covered with numerous home- 
made pennants. 

Our entire lighting system is so rear- 
ranged that it harmonizes with our color 
schemes, a variety of light rays penetrat- 
ing through the decorations. 


Advertising and Publicity 


The ideas for posters and banner ad- 
vertising are conceived and executed in 
our art classes. Stories and special fea- 
tures are run in the local papers, while 
photographs of past and coming acts are 
run in two nearby city newspapers. 

Windshield posters of circus design are 
printed and given to all the elementary 
pupils for distribution. In addition, our 
special feature acts, written up in circus 
vocabulary, attract much attention in the 
local papers. Advertising space is sold to 
local merchants, and the proceeds more 
than cover the expense for publication of 
programs that are distributed to each 
home in the community the evening pre- 
ceding the performance. 


Special Departments and Features 


A ticket selling campaign is conducted 
in the school by the pupils, under the 
direction of the ticket manager, and 
awards, in the form of merchandise tokens, 
are given to the six highest pupils. Prac- 
tically all tickets are sold in advance, 





Tim Tim, the Lanier Circus elephant, rehearsing for his opening act. 


enabling our ticket manager to assist in 
supervising the ushers during the evening. 

Our bandmaster has charge of selecting 
a band composed of six students, and each 
year a different type of band is worked 
out. A “Kitchen Band” has been used 
with great success. In this each player 
features some kitchen utensil upon which 
he is able to produce rhythmic noise. 
Many special musical features may be in- 
troduced. The players are, of course, 
arrayed in gorgeous costumes. 

The animal trainer is a boy whom we 
feature as a feminine character. At his 
direction, all animal acts are carried out. 
Only a limited number of rehearsals are 
required for successful acting. We have 





The Human Projectile Act in which “Pistol Pete” is shot from a cannon. 
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been very fortunate in the menagerie field, 
being able to add several new specimens 
each season and working out acts that 
have been modeled after true animal per- 
formances. 

As an added attraction, side shows are 
conducted under the direction of our fea- 
ture manager. These are run in class- 
rooms that are curtained off into booths. 
The success of these added features de- 
pends largely upon the boy selected as 
the announcer, who persuades the crowd, 
by his colorful announcements, to purchase 
five-cent tickets and see the “Wonders of 
the World.” These exhibitions are open: 
one hour previous to the staging of the* 
main performance. 

We have found it profitable to conduct 
a concession stand. Peanuts, candy, ice 
cream and pink lemonade are offered for 
sale at the opening of the show. We have 
always realized a profit on this enterprise. 
At the conclusion of our grand finale, all 
participants, after checking in their equip- 
ment to our property man, are given a 
circus luncheon of peanuts and pink lemon- 
ade, which has always been greatly ap- 
preciated by the elementary pupils. 


The Clowns 


The head clown master is selected upon 
the basis of past performance. He super- 
vises our entire clown troupe, consisting 
of ten pupils whom we feature as ambas- 
sadors from all corners of the globe. With 
his assistants, clowns are made up, dis- 
ciplined in the dressing room, equipped 
and directed to the floor for the execution 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Tumbling Hints 


By Hartley D. Price 


University of Illinois 


ESCRIPTIONS of advanced tum- 
ID bling tricks are contained in this 
article. These are in addition to 
hints in regard to tumbling mats and at- 
tire, falling, and the general execution of 
stunts and routines. There is no attempt 
in this article to deal in a definite way with 
the building of the stunts into routines. 


Mats 


A regulation tumbling mat should be 
used. This should be five feet in width 
and at least fifty feet in length. Separate 
mats should be twenty feet in length and 
five feet in width. Each mat should be 
pulled tight in order to keep it straight 
and free from wrinkles. 

Mats should be cleaned regularly in 
order to prevent infection on ground tum- 
bling. No person in street shoes should 
be allowed on the mats. Mats should be 
carried rather than dragged along the 
floor. The smooth surface of the mats 
should be on top, while the tassels should 
be underneath. 

In order to prevent injuries like 
sprained ankles, the mats should be in- 
spected regularly for tears in the canvas 
and breaks in the padding. If the mats 
are short and the tumblers want to prac- 
tice routines, the mats should be tied to- 
gether to prevent slipping. All lights 
should be above the mats so that there 
will be no glare in the eyes of the tum- 
blers. 


Attire 


The trunks worn by tumblers should be 
made of a light, strong material such as 
jockey satin or whipcord; while jerseys 
made of No. 26 zephyr wool prove satis- 
factory. The trunks can be made to fit 
the tumbler well if the elastic inserts are 
placed around the bottoms and along the 
belt line. 

Soft, lightweight canvas or leather shoes 
with crepe soles and with the uppers ex- 
tending to a point just above the ankle 
are serviceable. The use of a supporter 
is perhaps necessary for almost all per- 
formers. Light cotton socks should be 
worn; these should be changed after every 
practice. 

The argument regarding barefooted 
tumblers who have perfected their tricks 
is still an open one. Perhaps it is advis- 
able for the tumbler to wear shoes while 
learning a trick in order to avoid injury, 
but there is no doubt that the danger of 
contagion, especially from athlete’s foot, 
is greatly enhanced if the athlete wears 
unsanitary shoes. 

Undoubtedly, a comfortable and at- 
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tractive uniform pro- 
motes good tumbling. 
Warming-Up 

In order to avoid 
strained and pulled mus- 
cles, it is advisable for 
the tumbler to warm up 
thoroughly before be- 
ginning his tricks. In 
this connection, the use 
of the stall bars, calis- 
thenic exercises or gen- 
eral limbering work is 
recommended. The ath- 
lete should never tum- 
ble before engaging in 
these preliminaries! 

The muscles should 
have good tonus before 
the athlete engages in a 
tumbling routine. The 
tumbler should not per- 
form directly after eat- 
ing. He should allow at 
least three hours to 
elapse after each meal. 

W hen the tumbler 
starts his practice, he 
should proceed from the 
simple to the more difficult and strenuous 
tricks. He should include forward, back- 
ward and sideward stunts. 


Description of Tumbling Tricks 


The following directions explain for the 
tumbler several advanced tricks. They 
should not be attempted by the beginner. 

Hatr-Twistinc Back SoMErRsAuLT— 
Unless you are capable of executing a back 
somersault, you should not attempt a trick 
of this nature. At maximum height, throw 
the head and shoulders either to the left 
or to the right. (See Illustration 2.) 

Futi-Twistinc Back SomMErsavLT— 
After learning the half-twisting back som- 
ersault, attempt the full-twist. Leap from 
the balls of the feet; reach for the twist 
before attaining maximum height; throw 
the arms and the shoulders either to the 
right or to the left; continually pull the 





ECOND in a series, this article 

makes no pretense of dealing with 
elementary tumbling. Hartley D 
Price, for several years Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education and Var- 
sity Gymnastic Coach at the University 
of Illinois, is temporarily at New York 
University on a sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence. Like the present article, the 
one published last month contains de- 
scriptions of several tricks in advanced 
tumbling. 








Illustration 1—Lay-out and tuck-back somersaults in unison. 


head and shoulders to complete the twist. 
ONE-AND-ONE-HALF TwisTING Back 
SomErsauLt—After accomplishing the full 
twist, attempt the one-and-one-half. Attain 
height; pull either to the right or to the 
left with the head, hands, arms and shoul- 
ders until the twist is complete. Illustra- 
tion 3 shows the performer coming out of 
the trick on one foot to continue any series. 
Dovusie Fuii-Twistinc Back SoMEr- 
sauLT—The above mentioned back somer- 
saults lead up to the double full-twist. 
Concentrate on the twist. Pull constantly 
with the head, arms, shoulders and hips 
until the twist is complete. Height is very 
necessary. (See Illustrations 4 and 5.) 
Sranpinc Haur-Twistina BacKWwaArRD 
SomersauLt—Attain height; clutch the 
the knees; pull or turn the head and shoul- 
ders either to the left or to the right. 
Stranpinc Fuui-Twistinc Back WwARD 
SomErsauLt—While attaining height, pull 
the head, arms and shoulders either to the 
left or to the right; keep pulling until the 
trick is complete. This stunt may be done 
either in a tuck or a whip-back position. 
Sranpinc Lay-Out Backwarp SoMER- 
SAULT—This stunt rarely is done. Height 
is of utmost importance; after it is at- 
tained, the head is snapped back vigor- 
ously and the body is kept in an arched 
positicn. 
Front Somersautt Lirrinc UPpwarp 
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Illustration 2—Half-twisting back somer- 
sault. The tumbler is coming out on one 
foot for continuance of the routine. 
with ArmMs—Start off with a run. With 
the spring from the mat, lift the arms 
vigorously; at maximum height, clutch the 
knees closely to the chest; duck the head 
to the chest. (See Illustration 6.) 

STANDING Front SoMERSAULT—Spring 
up, throwing the hands upward; grasp 
the knees; pull them to the chest as the 
head is ducked. Illustration 7 shows the 


Illustration 3—Back somersault with a one- 
and-a-half twist. The tumbler is coming out 
on one foot to continue with the routine. 
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somersault with a 


double full-twist. 


Illustration 5—End of a back somersault 
with a double full-twist. 


trick before the knees have been clasped. 
GAINER Back SoMERSAULT—Take two 
short steps and throw one foot upward 
and backward, lifting vigorously with the 
arms and throwing the head backward; 
grasp the knees and hold the tuck. 
Back-Front SoMERSAULT—First exe- 
cute a back somersault. The feet must 
drop at an angle; the hands must be over- 
head. Strike the mat hard; throw the 
hands up; grasp the knees; duck the head. 
Note position of the hands and the an- 
gle of the feet in Illustration 7, which 
shows the student coming out of a back 
and getting ready for a front somersault. 


Tumbling Cues for the Performer 


1. Never change your mind after the 
trick has once been started. 
2. Keep the eyes open while tumbling. 


Illustration 6—Front somersault; the tum- 
bler is using the arm lift. , 
3. Keep the tongue from between the 
teeth. 
4. Never turn the head unless you are 
trying a twisting trick. 
(Continued on page 37) 


back 
eT and preparing for a front somer- 
sault. 


Illustration 7—Coming out of a 
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The Football Rules Committee 


HE Football Rules Committee is to be com- 

mended, first, because it made in its recent meet- 
ing very few changes in the basic rules of the game, 
and, second, because it added a few necessary re- 
finements to the code. We understand that it is the 
policy of the present Committee to stabilize the 
rules in so far as possible. This does not mean that 
the football code is or should be inflexible. Football 
is a changing game, and from time to time it may be 
found necessary to make some modifications in the 
rules. However, football has pretty much come of 
age, and, if the public is to understand the rules, it 
is important that they be not changed radically from 
year to year. 

One who frequently attends big league baseball 
games has no doubt noticed that the spectators 
pretty generally know the baseball rules. This, how- 
ever, is not true of the spectators at football games. 
If the football rules are not materially changed for 
a number of years, it is reasonable to believe that 
the students and the general public will soon under- 
stand the plays and the decisions of the officials. 

In our judgment, the public, the coaches and the 
officials have been for a number of years to too great 
an extent rules conscious. We have a good game. 
It does not need or require major alterations. When 
the time comes that the overemphasis which in re- 
cent years has been placed on rules changes is di- 
minished, then we may expect that the attention of 
the sports writers and the spectators will be more 
largely directed to the game itself. Such a condi- 
tion is highly desirable. 

Buying Service 

A PERSON of our acquaintance purchased in- 
surance policies from two of the best known, 

well established companies. The rates in the two 

companies were about the same, and each policy 

was satisfactory from the standpoint of the pur- 

chaser. However, the agent who handled the ac- 


count for Company A through all the years that the 
policy was’ in force rendered unselfish and excep- 
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tional service. At different times during the life 
of the policy, the agent in question advised changes 
in the terms of the policy and on its maturity closed 
the transaction to the satisfaction of the insured. 

On the other hand, the agent representing Com- 
pany B apparently felt that the transaction was 
closed so far as he was concerned when the first 
premium payment was made. When the policy ma- 
tured, four or five different people in the company 
office handled the case, and the purchaser of the 
policy was put to a great deal of trouble. 

Frequently, coaches buy athletic goods from fly- 
by-night concerns which perhaps sell the merchan- 
dise at a cut rate. These concerns, however, do not 
and cannot render the service that an established 
dealer or manufacturer can render, and conse- 
quently those who have been purchasing athletic 
goods for any appreciable length of time have 
learned the value of buying service along with goods. 

Very few men who purchase athletic supplies 
have the facilities for testing the merchandise that 
is sold on the market. In other words, they must 
very largely depend upon the integrity of the seller. 
A reputable house will protect its name. Such a 
concern not only has been in business for a long 
time but expects to remain in business for a long 
time yet tocome. The personnel of such an organi- 
zation realizes its obligations to the buyer. It will 
not purposely oversell and it will at all times keep 
the best interests of the purchaser in mind. Price 
is not everything. Service and character are more 
important than price. 


Destruction vs. Construction 


HAT those who are interested in the general 

good naturally divide into two groups is gen- 
erally recognized. First, there is the group which 
may be called the conservative or constructive, 
group. Those who find themselves in this category 
recognize, of course, that evil exists in the world, but 
generally they devote their time and efforts toward 
the preservation of the good and to the task of 
emphasizing the ideals of society. 

Those who embrace the destructive philosophy 
feel that their task is that of uprooting evil. Gen- 
erally, they have a rather pessimistic outlook on 
life and, while they serve a useful purpose, their 
task as they see it consists of tearing down rather 
than of building up. 

The ills of athletics have been vastly overempha- 
sized. That there are evils connected with school 
and college athletics, no one will deny. The ques- 
tion, however, is whether or not more good may be 
accomplished by constructively attempting to de- 
velop the good than by continually calling attention 
to the bad. 

Anyone who has been patient enough to read the 
editorials which have appeared in THz ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL during the last fifteen years realizes that 
the Editor is of the constructive school of thought. 
He agrees with the child psychologists who insist 
that parents should suggest to their children what 
is desirable for them to do rather than dwell con- 
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stantly on the things that they should not do. The 
coaches are frequently to blame because in their 
group meetings they find fault with the acts and 
practices of their competitors. Sports writers fre- 
quently sit in on these meetings and they quite nat- 
urally gain the impression that school and college 
athletics are inherently bad. If those who have the 
best interests of the game at heart will devote more 
thought to the values that are inherent in amateur 
athletics and will look more for the good than the 
bad, we are constrained to believe that the game 
will be immeasurably improved. 


Rules and Decisions 


ie is not necessary to suggest to athletic men that 

they cannot have a good game without rules. In 
some of the loosely organized games, the rules may 
be in the nature of traditions or customs; neverthe- 
less, two competitors could not enjoy a contest un- 
less both respected some kind of rules or agreements 
covering the competition. 

Not only are rules necessary, but, at any rate in 
the highly organized team games, an official or offi- 
cials are required to interpret the rules. Very 
often an official’s decision is of the hair line variety. 
Two men at the end of the 100-yard dash may be 
almost even at the finish, but, if one breasts the tape 
a quarter of an inch ahead of the other, he is the 
winner, and a courageous finish judge will so render 
his decision. 

It goes without saying that officials, being human, 
will err. However, someone must make the deci- 
sions, and good sportsmanship requires that the 
contestants accept the decisions gracefully. If the 
rules are not satisfactory there is an orderly way 
of bringing about a change in the rules. If a coach 
were to attempt to select umpires with the under- 
standing that the officials in question would render 
decisions always in favor of this coach, then not only 
would the officials be degraded but the man who 
selected the officials would be considered outside the 
pale of good sportsmen. 

As coaching methods improve, the decisions on 
such plays as interference with the forward pass 
will become more and more finely drawn. It is easy 
to pick the winner when one man finishes the course 
ten yards ahead of his nearest competitor. It is not 
so easy to render:a decision on a close finish. What 
we are trying to suggest is that we should devote 
more time and thought to teaching the players to 
compete in accordance with the rules and to select- 
ing competent officials. He who would change the 
rules when the game is on is indeed a poor sports- 
man. 


Help Youth to Help Itself 


tom Chicago Youth Week Federation has adopted 

for its motto this year the slogan, ‘‘Help Youth 
to Help Itself.2’ Apparently during the last few 
years some of our young people have had the notion 
that the world owes them a living. They have been 
living in an abnormal time. It has not been easy for 
those graduating from school and college to find em- 
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ployment, and some quite naturally have gained 
false impressions of life and society’s obligations to 
them. We need to assure them that when a child is 
born in America he does not inherit part’of the 
wealth that others have gained. All that we can do 
is to give him an opportunity. This is being done 
by the schools, the churches, the welfare societies, 
business men’s organizations and other groups. 

In athletics, the coach gives to every lad who de- 
sires it a chance to try for the team, but the boy is 
not guaranteed a place on the team. The school or 
college provides his uniform, gives him medical care 
and attention and also sees to it that he has efficient 
coaching. Aside from these things, it is up to the 
boy. Some lads are possessed of more initiative 
than others. However, initiative, perseverance and 
courage are qualities of character which make for 
success, and as yet no substitute has been found for 
these virtues. 

There appeared in the press some time ago a 
story about a lad out in Oregon whose heart was set 
on receiving an appointment to West Point. He 
thought that the best way to get the appointment 
was by camping on the trail of his congressman 
from that state. This boy, according to the report, 
got on his bicycle and rode clear across the continent 
to Washington. He had not been there twenty-four 
hours until he obtained a job near the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He frequently contacted his congress- 
man, but the appointment was not forthcoming, and 
Congress adjourned. The representative in ques- 
tion took the train back home, and the boy got on his 
bicycle and rode back to Oregon. It is not known 
whether this lad received his appointment to West 
Point, but the chances are that he will take care of 
himself and that some way, somehow, he will suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the things that he sets his 
heart on doing. The coaches of this country have a 
better opportunity to instill the spirit of self-re- 
liance and independence in the young men who are 
members of the school and college teams than any- 
one else. The boy who sulks and waits for the world 
to provide his living will be sorely disappointed. It 
is not kindness to sympathize with the lad who alibis 
defeat. 


The Basketball Coaches Meet 


HE National Association of Basketball Coaches 

will meet in Chicago on March 14, 15 and 16. The 
various coaches’ associations have made and are 
making a worthwhile contribution to school and col- 
lege athletics. The men who attend these associa- 
tion meetings become better acquainted. Itis an old 
saying that if you know a man and understand him 
you cannot help liking him. 

The coaches’ associations are helping to develop 
a professional spirit. Coaching is a profession, and 
in the last analysis the coaches have the opportunity 
of safeguarding and improving their profession. 

The National Association of Basketball Coaches 
is in good hands. The men who are directing the 
policies of the organization have the best interests 
of the game at heart. Any coach who attends the 
meeting in Chicago should be benefited thereby. 
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An exterior view of the recently completed Swarthmore College Field House. 


The Swarthmore Plan of Sports 


cation and Athletics for men at 
Swarthmore College has three prin- 
cipal administrative divisions, as follows: 

I. INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS: 1. 
Baseball, 2. Basketball, 3. Cross-Country, 
4. Football, 5. Golf, 6. Lacrosse, 7. Swim- 
ming, 8. Soccer, 9. Tennis, 10. Track. 

II. InrRaMuRAL Activities: 1. Basket- 
ball, 2. Indoor Relay Carnival, 3. Softball, 
4. Touch Football. 

III. Sports Epucation: 1. Badminton, 
2. Basketball, 3. Boxing, 4. Corrective 
Physical Education, 5. Fencing, 6. Golf, 
7. Gymnastics (Apparatus, Tumbling), 8. 
Handball, 9. Lacrosse, 10. Paddle Tennis, 
11. Speedball, 12. Soccer, 13. Swimming, 
14. Rugby, 15. Tennis, 16. Track, 17. Vol- 
leyball, 18. Water Polo, 19. Wrestling. 


Sports Education and Activities 


This article is mainly concerned with 
the Sports Education Program. As may 
be seen, this program is extensive in con- 
tent and requires extensive facilities. But 
Swarthmore has those. Few colleges in 
the country are quite so fortunate in pos- 
sessing so much per capita athletic play- 
ing space, both outdoor and indoor. 

For outdoor facilities we have enough 
excellent green turf to mark out fourteen 
football gridirons, or the equivalent num- 
ber of soccer, lacrosse, speedball or rugby 
fields. Seven outdoor tennis courts for 
men and hill and dale wooded land, owned 


Te Department of Physical Edu- 


by the college, sufficient for a four and a . 
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Education 


By Mark MacIntosh 
Swarthmore College 


half mile cross-country course, complete 
the outline of the major outdoor facilities 
for men students. Incidentally, Swarth- 
more co-eds have outdoor facilities equal 
to, if not better than, those for men stu- 
dents, with the exception of the above men- 
tioned cross-country course, and this is 
used extensively by the co-eds for daily 
horseback riding. 

The new Swarthmore Fieldhouse, just 





Mark MacIntosh 


completed, with indoor space 100 yards 
long and 40 yards wide and ten rooms each 
25 by 25 feet, is among the best indoor 
athletic plants possessed by any college of 
this size. 


Activity to Fit the Needs 


If we divide a student’s school life into 
three periods, i.e., elementary (ages 6-12), 
secondary (13-17),‘and college (18-22), 
we find that his physiological needs will 
gradually change during these periods, 
both in the number of hours a day devoted 
to play activities and in the intensity and 
vigor of activities. For instance, during 
the elementary period a normal boy should 
have an average of seven hours a day of 
vigorous physical activity. During the 
secondary period he should have about 
four hours each day of more vigorous play 
than during the preceding period. When 
he reaches college he should have activi- 
ties similar to high school games, but 
played with even more vigor and inten- 
sity.. After college a man’s games will 
gradually change from the vigorous to the 
milder types. 

Our aim at Swarthmore is to afford reg- 
ular, interesting and vigorous activity 
under competent supervision and with 
skilled instruction. There are a few more 
than 700 students enrolled this year, prac- 
tically half of whom are men. We have 
not attained the ideal yet of having 350 
men participate daily in vigorous activity, 
but that is our aim nevertheless. 
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CHOOSE WILSON BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 





PROVED AND 


APPROVED BY THE STARS 


There are hundreds of good players today but just a few have that “extra something” that makes 
them the spark plugs of winning teams. Wilson’s manufacturing experience and the cooperation 
of outstanding stars have put thag “extra something” in Wilson’s baseball equipment. Give your 
players the advantage of equipment that Ray Schalk, Rogers Hornsby, “Bill” Terry and other head- 
liners use and helped design. It’s truly the choice of experience. 


ROGERS HORNSBY FIELDER’S MITT. ir’s 2 perfect mitt 
for scooping up dusters, trapping bounders or spearing liners. 
The ready broke pocket has that “feel” that gives confidence. 
Finest selected tan colored horsehide with leather diversion 
seams to prevent ripping. 


WM. H. “‘8i//’’ TERRY 1ST BASE MITT. The choice of 
leading first sackers in the major and leading minor leagues. 
Finest tan colored horsehide with specially oil-treated palm. 
Paneled back—leather bound with full leather laced edges to 
allow pad adjustment to suit each player. 


RAY SCHALK CATCHER’S MITT. This hand-stitched mitt, 


hand modeled after the ““Cracker’s” own ideas, is the popular 


urmery Wibson 


choice of big league catchers. Full leather laced, rolled leather 
bound, with palm and pad oiled ready to break in. 


WILSON Officia/ PATENTED CORK CENTER LEAGUE 


BALL. Made to exact National and American League specifica- 
tions. Adopted and used for fifteen consecutive years by Pacific 
Coast League and the American Association in all champion- 
ship games. Official for scores of important leagues. 


WILSON BASEBALL UNIFORMS. There are extra looks, 
extra durability, in Wilson “built for action” uniforms, devel- 
oped from the playing experience of stars. See Wilson uniforms 
before you outfit your team. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK 
«+. and Other Leading Cities 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Lacrosse in the Swarthmore College Field House. On the other side of the net, tennis games 
are in progress. Nets separate the running track, along the walls of the building, from the 


game areas. 


Some other colleges are prevented from 
having an extensive physical education 
program by lack of adequate playing 
space, or staff, or both. A casual scan- 
ning of our catalog would not indicate 
that staidents here have less time for 
physical activities than those at any other 
college. But, because of Swarthmore’s 
high academic standards, students are al- 
most constantly busy in science and engi- 
neering laboratories, seminars, conferences 
or library projects, or they are otherwise 
occupied in the search for knowledge. It 


is clear that a superior type of student, 
one who may contribute something useful 
to the world’s work, especially needs an 
activity program to preserve his health, 
without which all his mental efficiency will 
be useless. ‘ 


A Diversified, Attractive Program 


For the reasons just mentioned, there 
are limits to the time our department can 
claim from a student; what we can do is 
to offer, in as attractive a form as pos- 
sible, a highly diversified program so that 





Two games of tennis and several other activities are going on at the same time in this 
interior view of the Swarthmore College Field House. In the background. may be seen foot- 


ball goal posts. 
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the student may select the maximum of 
work his studies will allow. We have a 
positive minimum requirement, which 
freshmen and sophomores have to meet, 
of at least two hours a week on two sep- 
arate days, and participation in at least 
one individual and one team sport each 
week. While participation of junior and 
senior men in the Sports Education Pro- 
gram is entirely elective, they are espe- 
cially urged to take advantage of the 
“carry-over” sports, because they will 
soon finish college and will have no further 
opportunity to play the major team sports. 


Recent Developments 


E. J. Faulkner, one of the outstanding 
tennis instructors in the East, who for- 
merly coached the men’s varsity tennis 
team, has become a full time member of 
the Athletic Department this year. He 
divides his time among the men students, 
women students and the faculty members, 
giving every individual in college the op- 
portunity to learn this splendid “carry- 
over” sport. This addition to our staff is 
expected to prove a most valuable con- 





we an undergraduate at 
Rhode Island State College, 
Mark Maclntosh participated in the 
major college sports. Since graduat- 
ing in 1926, he has taken a master’s 
degree in physical education from 
Northwestern University. During the 
last ten years, he has coached football, 
basketball and track at Warwick, 
Rhode Island, High School, Lake 
Forest College and Arizona State 
Teachers College at Flagstaff. He is 
now in his first year at Swarthmore 
College as Associate Professor of 
Physical Education and Director of 
Athletics, as well as Head Coach of 
Football, Basketball and Track. 





tribution to the Sports Education Pro- 
gram of the college and is already meeting 
with an enthusiastic response. 

Another feature of our program is the 
practice of bringing to our campus, for 
exhibition and instruction, outstanding 
performers and teachers in sports such as 
golf, tennis, swimming, boxing, track, 
handball and fencing. This gives our stu- 
dents a chance to “rub elbows” with the 
champions in the different branches of 
sport, and get expert instruction and fine 
inspiration from them. 

Physical exertion and perspiration are 
not, in the main, what we are concerned 
with at Swarthmore. More than these, 
we emphasize the idea of instruction and 
practice in the various sports, so that the 
student can progress beyond the novice 
stage and have some success, and hence 
some enjoyment, in playing the sports. 
After he has acquired a little skill, he will 
carry on in a sport without any other en- 
ticement than the joy of accomplishment. 
That, finally, is the idea behind the 
Swarthmore plan. 
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W: EN your boys step into the batter’s box swing- 
ing a Reach bat, they’ve got what it takes to 
face a pitcher with confidence. 

In the first place, these Reach bats are “Resilite- 
treated,” for aid in propelling a 1-o-n-g ball. 
They’re harder-driving bats... tougher. . . livelier. 

And they’re still further plussed with Safety- 
Grip-Dots — two little precision dots that make it 
easier for the player to hold the bat correctly so as 
to be assured of maximum driving power. And 
how Safety-Grip-Dots have helped boost batting 
averages since they were first introduced! 

Every Reach bat is outstanding for some partic- 
ular feature —and all of them are outstanding for 
their uniform high quality. The line for 1937 in- 
cludes such players’ models as: Sam Leslie... 
“Pete” Fox...Walter Berger...Dolph Camilli... 
Jerry Walker... Frank Frisch...Earl Averill...and 
John “Bud” Hassett. 


AND HERE’S A REACH BAT’S 
PERFECT TEAM-MATE! 


The Reach Official American League Ball is pre- 
cision-built, through and through —with the pat- 
ented Reach Cushioned Cork Center that insures 
perfect balance and resiliency. Official in every 
specification. In fact, it’s the one and only ball 
used by the American League ever since the League 
was first organized! 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
BASEBALLS BASEBALL BATS 
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Self-Analysis Charts for High 
School Basketball Players 


By C. R. May 
Community High School, Waterman, Illinois 


HE ever present task of the high 
school basketball coach is to teach 
the how and when of fundamentals 
and team play. The how refers to the 
execution of fundamental mechanics. This 
execution entails an exact and clear-cut 
picture of the way fundamentals should 
look in minute detail. 

After each fundamental has been dem- 
onstrated and taken up separately and the 
details of its proper execution pointed out, 
then drill should be given to attain 
proficiency. For instance, in drilling on 
stops, which are used more often than any 
other mechanics of the game, the coach 
should distinguish in a very pointed man- 
ner the difference between a shift stop to 
change direction, a running stride stop for 
shooting and passing, and a one-count stop 
with feet parallel for reverses, pivots and 
sudden halts. 
timing in body mechanics of the players, 
the coach should insist on exact responses 
from each individual. 


Importance of Self-Analysis 


After hard and exact drill on all funda- 
mentals, stressing the how, then the coach 
should intersperse with the fundamental 
drills actual scrimmage play at one end of 
the floor, stressing the when of offensive 
and defensive responses. The when of 
basketball refers indirectly to mechanical 
timing and co-ordination, but to a greater 
degree directly to the quality called judg- 
ment—the sense of value that is developed 
in weighing situations and selecting the 
correct actions to meet them. The devel- 
oping of good judgment in a player re- 
quires many repetitions of the same situa- 
tions and constant reminders, both verbal 
and written, plus the all-important self- 
analysis that he makes for himself. 

Building a picture of the ideal player in 
the mind of a boy is a continuous process. 
As the picture develops, so will the player. 
The player must be able to recall and see 
his actions in past situations if he is to 
analyze and be able to meet each situation 
accurately the next time he is confronted 
by it. 

As an aid to the player in making his 
self-analysis, I use two charts on which 
the most common faults are briefly indi- 
cated. Each chart is mimeographed, and 
copies of one or the other may be given 
to the players at the end of each prac- 
tice, twice a week or as often as the coach 
believes advisable. 

Chart 1 is for use in early season as a 
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— 2 aduating from the Missouri 

State Fuses College at Spring- 
field, where he had four years of 
basketball under the coaching of A. J. 
McDonald, C. R. May has coached in 
two Missouri high schools, at Dadeville 
and at Ash Grove. He is now at the 
Community High School at Waterman, 
Illinois. In this article, he describes 
the charts which he uses in helping his 
basketball players to analyze their per- 
formance. 





To attain polish and good. 


reminder to the player and as a review of 
the practice period. It enables the player 
to see his practice more concretely. It 
develops his ability to make an analytical 
criticism of his actions. The player in 
checking the chart thinks back over the 
practice period and on the line with the 
fault indicated puts down the approximate 
number of times he committed the fault. 
After a few practices, the player will im- 
prove very rapidly in remembering his 
mistakes, and the coach will be able to 
watch his progress on the charts with 
greater accuracy. The player finds it easy 
to indicate by check mark any physical 
defect that he has. He feels free to ask 
questions or state grievances, under the 
item “Comments or Suggestions,” which 
will enable the coach to iron out difficulties 
and to mold the spirit of the squad with 
greater efficiency. I have found that many 
boys will not make suggestions to the coach 
orally and that most boys, particularly 





superior athletes, are slow to make oral 
reports of physical ailments. 


CHART 1 


(eer eee 
2 0 eee 
. Head not up............. leudwibes 
SL errr e Ty Tree 
. Not under control................. 
nck a ebies esa e ane 
nics s eC eeasaeeiawde® 
ee ea sone euecdess 
ee Siete awbediee se 
ee Cook 6 in uhd eee ee oes 
i i cc cisaeadies chee nin 
Storps— 
EE re 
adie osnr kd waeeneses 
i cndtnspesesrekee.ee 
RS ERS eT eT ereer Tree 
TurRNs— 
EEE Tee 
De ac icccsvescassdeee's 
3. Ball out of position................ 
Pivots— 
i kbc nna Keee Kees 
ID ivekise ces vevece sence 
BW ID occ cee cewenves 
4. Wrong direction .................- 
5. Ball out of position................ 
PassINc— 
1. Ball out of position............... 
Be PE IN onc ce ccc escesecss 
bis cis a tng in deeene ues 
RE 
ei canis kenneseeees 
6. Didn’t see opponent............... 
7 
8 
9 


CONDO pAWNHe 


I 05s svi sew sen ncees 
Rk Se SA a 
EE A eee ides densectekanse 
EE ee 
Nn cock oscenceuens 
isc cb ch wskicweesions 
SHootinGe Set-Ups— 
EE igdincagacesseceesses 
2. Broad jumping ..................: 
3. No definite look.................. 
a 
5. Too long a movement.............. 
ee ie cise cnceces 6K e Kes 
ET Cec apacccceceesecses 
SE 
9. Too far out (one hand)............ 
ee 
SHootine Position SHoTs— 
SE re 
DRED, cncnecscedscscsectes 
3. Weight wrong to start............. 
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RAWLINGS 1s 


YOUR ANSWER FOR 1937 


HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY... 


NEW PROTECTIVE FEATURES! 
GREATER EASE IN ACTION! 
A NEW HIGH IN COMFORT! 
DISTINCTIVE, CORRECT DESIGN! 
PLUS RAWLINGS QUALITY . . . TOPS ALWAYS! 


You now have the opportunity to give your men football equip- 





ment that has everything . . . equipment developed and built 
to meet today's needs of college, high school, prep, and junior 
DROP US A LINE /, ; 
TODAY players. A wide knowledge of players’ needs plus unexcelled 
FOR COPY creative talent go into production of Rawlings equipment, that's 
euninic umes “ why Rawlings has blazed the trail with so many important im- 
FEATURING provements in the past as in '37. It must be seen to be appre- 
EQUIPMENT FOR ciated . . . arrange with your Rawlings dealer for a showing 
BASEBALL . . « he'll also outline how economically you can completely out- 
SOFTBALL 
TRACK fit your team. 
ened GIVE IT A TRIAL DURING SPRING PRACTICE 
TENNIS 
BADMINTON ’ is 
IT PAYS ST. LOUIS (awl)! 4d MISSOURI 
; L, 
TO : 
PLAY SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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McGraw: Hill 
Books 


for 


COACHES 


Just Published 


SQUASH RACQUETS 
By John Skillman 


Heap Coacn, Squash Racqusts, YALE UNIvsrsiTY. 











An authoritative manual, containing material of 
value both to beginners and to seasoned players 
of the game. Besides covering the technique of 
the game, including valuable advice and illustra- 
tions on shots and services, the author emphasizes 
the strategy of winning play, and describes his 


own theory of the game, training methods, etc. 
$2.50. 





PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 
By H. O. (Fritz) Crisler 


Heap Foorsatt Coacu, PrinceTon University. 
and E. E. (Tad) Wieman 


Ling Coacu, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


For spring practice and fall plans. Presents prac- 
tical, ready-to-use methods, with special emphasis 
on blocking, tackling, position play, the kicking, 
passing, and running games, offensive plays, gen- 
eralship, and defensive planning. Illustrated. $3.00. 





THE BOY’S BOOK 
OF STRENGTH 


By C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 


A complete philosophy and system of strength 
building, in the boy’s own tempo. Dr. Alexis 
Carrel says of the book, “As a procedure to 
acquire health, harmony, and strength, athletics 
is highly significant. Strength is the foundation 
on which are built courage, kindness, will power, 
endurance, love of adventure. Dr. Crampton is 
youth in its first steps toward this goal.” 
.00. 


10 Days’ Free Examination 





Send this coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me the books checked for 10 days’ examination on 

qeesere. In AR will pay for — Fger plus 
cents post r return them postpa: Posta: 

paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) . - 


O Skillman—Squash Racquets, $2.50 
O Crister and Wieman—Practical Football, $3.00 
0 Crampton—Boy’s Book of Strength, $2.00 


BIO cece ccccrsceccccccccccscsccccccce AJ-3-37 











(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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IE so ccdeccceccccscesons 
5. Poor balance on finish............. 
6. Stepping into shot................. 
CE MM cc ceccccceseencs 
8. Hands wide on finish.............. 
9. Too much elevation............... 
CE o5 55 466d000ce00e 400 eres 
EE ee eee 
Fy ao 88 o FF ec FBeccctecccccccs 
GUARDING—DEFENSE— 
1, Tee mmeh striding. ..........0200. 
A MR, og webiaccodsceevas 
3. Not enough crouch................ 
ES cc nvediecenseekeseas 
the ccéwtay neds sbecnuxe 
6. Not beating opponent in........... 
Re eee 
8. Watching ball on pass............. 
9. Not watching opponent............ 
10. Feet out of position............... 
ae Ee Seer eee eee 
eee 
BB. FOGR WEE GEODD. 20. cece sccee 
OE Fe Aino wa dine cc cn eee sieeve 
15. Chance interceptions ............. 
RS | errr ee 
17. No aggressiveness ............000- 
18. Outsmarted by opponent.......... 
PuysicaL ConpiTtilon—CHECK— 
ee Oe inks bene esennde 
4 Seer ere 
EY SEED Sc ccecec ses seeenes 
EE ch bidereketessiweeen 
es Sic cncuhee sneer aebes 
as ol oss BeveevccveeWbees 
FE er ee 
Dh, PE OER, octccondsdeccdaes 
iD as ec kee tledecedadine 
i ih cee puaedesdwees 
ceri cen sendbeboeuwdes 
NEED Sic cccvesvdecssondes 
i cece diene ebbrieeeceneees 
PE ED bo ceccccsescesiecsss 
CoMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS— 


ereereeeeereeeee eee eee reese eeeeeeeeees 


eee eer eer eee aero eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


The Second Chart 


Chart 2, which is a revision of Chart 1, 
is for use primarily for scrimmage and 
game analysis. Before the practice period 
begins, the coach may ask the players to 
pay special attention to passing or to any 
one phase of the game that he feels they 
need to stress. As a change, for the next 
day, he may ask them to remember their 
defense tactics and be able to analyze 
carefully this part of the game after prac- 
tice. As coaches, we know that for a 
player to acquire a definite knowledge of 
how to react correctly to a situation re- 
quires constant repetition of the correct 
act and of reminding the player what is 
the smart thing to do. 


CHART 2 


PassING— 
1. Ball out of position............... 
2. Lome movement ...........cccsee- 
EE 50h 4 Awcancdscrcccncess 
CE Nd nspudentio nen st revies 


RE ee 
6. Didn’t see opponent............... 
EE oe beeddessoesons 
i Sedna nde eeden danse aides 
RS eee ee eee rer 
Be ince ncensadeeawee es 
OE, ERS oii sc decccencasesien 
RE ere 
Ds MEE MetGEed dew scscccesseeses 
14. Looked directly at target.......... 
SHootine Set-Ups— 
ee ke ctscevensecenss 
ce wvssesenccnene 
Bi TI, choc cceaecccsese 
BF Ic oBaicdnccsecsceces 
5. Too long a movement............. 
a IU, SE er 
Oe I os a inc a eek weep nee nes 
PE Dac anhwadernsebene kore e's 
9. Too far out (one hand)........... 
i rreerrr tS eee 
REE 9.606:000448860+000005 
DEE bncukddicdsane cé0cesess00%o8 


SHOOTING PosITION SHOTS— 


Ss See Cl ce a wehasa enedaven 
eee ech ebndeieaewate 
i aechbecaenbeens 
EE 
. Poor balance on finish............. 
. Stepping into shot................ 
Sf Pee 
. Too much elevation............... 
ee 6k nen eae se 
a iid ecw cies 
ee ie cent iine ed enens 
12. Hands wide on finish.............. 
GuUARDING—DEFENSE— 
BR, Te Se Bn nse cc cicccees 
OS Tee eT TT 
3. Not enough crouch................ 
OP ED hcdavcesncsscesdscne 
EE Sh rkeebesuada vieeseesdeee 
6 
7 
8 


OOoOntnoak DN 


bp EE ID da seecedscsencae 

. Not beating opponent in........... 

. Watching ball on pass............. 
9. Not watching opponent............ 
10. Feet out of position............... 
BE EE rnin ccs ccvevscsecess 
eee 
13. Chance interceptions .............. 
14. Not playing close enough.......... 
15. Not going with dribbler........... 
BE. Es i voc occ vececeees 
17. Unnecessary contact .............. 
18. Breaking out ahead of opponent.... 


Results 


Some of the very good results that I 
have obtained in the use of a chart may 
be summarized as follows: (1) It provides 
a cooling off period after practice, thereby 
holding the player a while and preventing 
him from rushing out into the chill air and 
contracting a cold. (2) It builds up in the 
mind of each player an ideal of good form 
in the execution of fundamentals. (3) It 
encourages an analytical attitude toward 
the game. (4) It emphasizes the fact that 
there is a right and wrong way to ap- 
proach and master any one of the funda- 
mentals of the game. (5) It provides for 
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HERE'S THE OFFICIAL | \\} |); story—FOR COACHES 


PAT'D. RE. 17200 \N. COTTON YARN 


Why is the Spalding ball the offical ball of the 
National League? 

Why is it played in every World Series? 

For the answer, just look inside this famous ball! 
Learn how that resilient Cushioned Cork Center 
provides a baseball center remarkable for its accuracy 
and retention of shape. Examine the perfection of 
its construction, from its high-quality wool yarn 





P. $. Speaking of the Spalding Ball, we can’t pass up the 
opportunity to mention its perfect team mate—the famous 
hard-hitting Spalding bat. 

The 1937 line of Spalding Players’ Autograph Bats hits 
a new high in bat quality. Each is Resilite-treated, of course 
—for extra liveliness and toughness—and each has the famous 
Spalding “Safety Grip Dots,” to aid the player in holding 





winding out to its top-grade cover, double-stitched — 


with strong 4-ply red thread. 


In short, let the inside story of the superb Spalding 
Ball tell you why it lives up to its brilliant reputa- 
tion for performance, season after season. We think 
you'll agree that it’s the ball you want your boys to 
play in 1937! It’s standard in every respect. Made 
with the finest materials obtainable. 


the bat correctly so as to deliver maximum driving power! 


So in outfitting your team this spring, be sure to give your 
boys the benefit of the features that make these Autograph 
bats outstanding. Included are such players’ models as the 
Dolph Camilli, Earl Averill, John “Bud” Hassett, Ervin“ Pete” 
Fox, Jerry Walker, Sam Leslie, Frank Frisch, Wally Berger, 
C. L. Hartnett and Phil Cavarretta. 


AG Ypalding +l teat 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 
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BARRIER AGAINST 
ATHLETE'S FOOT 





ALTA-CO in the Dolge Foot Tub is a 
barrier against Athlete’s Foot. Diluted 
in water 1-to-10, odorless Alta-Co kills 
fungi which cause this common skin in- 
fection—kills in less than 30 seconds— 
yet does not irritate the skin. Helps pre- 
vent the spread of Athlete’s Foot—is 
used in many leading colleges, prep 
schools, high schools, as a treatment. 
Tested and approved by eminent bac- 
teriologists and dermatologists. 


The patented Dolge Foot Tub is made 
of black, flexible, non-blooming rubber 
in 1 piece. Non-slip tread inside. Suc- 
tion cups on bottom: non-skid. Weighs 
25 pounds. Size 20x20 inches. Write 
for service offer—booklet J-3. 





Dolge Foot Tub, inside 
Note non-slip tread 
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an agreeable after-practice discussion of 
certain situations. (6) It provides for 
each player concrete evidence of improve- 
ment. (7) It brings out early in the sea- 
son some very definite weaknesses of play- 
ers as individuals and as parts of a team. 


(8) Best of all, it drills into each player 
well co-ordinated action, which gives to 
that player poise. “They look good even 
getting beat,” is the statement made by a 
rabid fan after watching a team of play- 
ers who had acquired some of this poise. 


Stanford University’s New Track and 
Field Facilities 


(Continued from page 9) 


The contour of the foundation or sub-base 
is the same as the contour of the finished 
track. 


Construction of the Curbs 


With the completion of the excavation 
work, McDonald immediately started con- 
struction of the curbs and necessary 
forms. It was from a choice stock of Doug- 
las fir that the material was selected. 
This lumber was creosoted before being 
shipped to Palo Alto. 

For the inner curb, or pole of the 
track, 3-inch by 8-inch material was used 
on the two straightaways. On the turns, 
three 1-inch by 8-inch pieces were placed 
together in order that the curb could be 
rounded to the proper curvature. For the 
remaining curbs this same material, 2 
inches by 8 inches, was used. To support 
these curbs, siding posts, 3 inches by 4 
inches by 24 inches, were used. They were 
spaced 4 feet apart, and placed on the 
side of the curbs away from the track. 
The top edge of these curbs was set to 
what may be called a “finish grade”— 
that is, flush with the anticipated top 
surface of the track. 

Since the construction has been com- 
pleted, several inquiries have been made 
regarding the use of 8-inch curbs, rather 
than wider pieces, and the failure to ex- 
tend curbs to the sub-base or foundation. 
McDonald explains his construction by 
pointing to the features of the system of 
drainage, which will be discussed under 
the next topic. It might be said here that 
curbing or siding extended to the sub-base 
would cause a definite obstruction to 
proper drainage. 

As the top of the curbs had been set 
to the finish grade, after the track was 
completed a 2-inch by 3-inch strip was 
attached to the pole curb, and a 1-inch by 
2-inch strip protects all of the remain- 
ing curbs. The purpose of these detach- 
able strips is twofold—they protect the 
curbing from athletes’ spikes, and do not 
present a creosoted appearance, for they 
are painted. . 


Drainage System 


Trenches 2 feet wide were dug flush with 
the sub-base along the side of the curbs 
away from the track. In these trenches 
were placéd tile drains. The tiles, which 
varied in size from 4 to 6 inches—6 inches 


| at mid-distance—were laid end to end, 


and no binding was used. They were en- 
cased in a coat of l-inch clean, crushed 
rock. This rock was continued to within 
3 inches of the top of the curb. 

- The surface above this drainage system, 
two feet wide, not only makes a walking 
path for non-competitors; it also allows 
trackmen, especially distance men who 
aré desirous of a workout during a severe 
rainy period, a place on which to jog and 
run. On the outside of the curb of the 
main straightaway there is a clear stretch 
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of 200-yards with no obstructions, which 
sprinters may use during a rainy period. 

It might be mentioned for clearness that 
these tile drain pipes run parallel to all 
of the curbs and are on the side of each 
curb away from the track. 


Track Construction 


With curbs, sidings and braces firmly 
in their proper positions, the designer and 
superintendent of construction brought 
into play his knowledge of tracks. To 
many, this track may have been an over- 
night dream, but to McDonald it repre- 
sented years of preparation, research and 
experience, as I have already mentioned. 

The first application to the thoroughly 
conditioned sub-base consisted of 3 inches 
of base crushed rock. Over this rock was 
placed a layer of one-half inch of screen- 
ings. The purpose of the screenings was 
to fill in all voids and to secure a smocth 
surface for the next layer. This mixture 
was water bound and rolled with a 500- 
pound, 2-foot wide, hand roller. This 
same size roller was used to pack all sub- 
sequent layers. 

Every track in order to have a “jar- 
less,” yet firm, surface must be cushioned. 
Several designers of tracks of recent con- 
struction have used burlap sacks, various 
kinds of wood shavings and other similar 
material that would tend to make a cush- 
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ion. It has been tound that such materials 
tend to rot,.and after a period of six to 
eight years the spring-like surface of the 
track disappears. In the Angell Field 


track, a new material for cushion has been | 


used. The one type of material which was 
found that would not deteriorate for a 
number of years was a fibre material made 
from redwood bark. It arrived at the con- 
struction scene in bales. 

In order to apply this bark, which is the 
layer next in place, a form was constructed 
8 inches in width and extending across the 
track from curb to curb, with a space of 
11%% inches between the surface of the 
previous layer and the bottom of the 
form. It was in this space that trained 
workmen applied the bark. A pressure of 
twelve pounds was applied to the form in 
order that each section of bark could se- 
cure the proper foundation. This form 
was lifted slightly and moved forward 6 
inches with the completion of each appli- 
cation of cushion material. Although the 
strips were 8 inches long, the form was 
moved only 6 inches in order that it might 
act as a guide for the next section and 
would provide proper support for the sec- 
tion last completed. 

It was in conjunction with the applica- 
tion of the redwood bark that the next 
layer of material was spread. Attached to 
the rear of the form for aligning the 
bark, was a l-inch strip of wood which 
acted as a gauge for the 1-inch layer of 
34-inch crushed rock, applied every time 
the form was moved. It was the immedi- 
ate placing of the crushed rock which held 
the fibre cushion in place. Each day, the 
portion of bark and crushed rock layers 
completed were prepared for the next 
spread by being sprinkled with water until 
sufficiently damp, and then the roller was 
twice run over the surface. 

With layers of bark and crushed rock 
completely in place, McDonald commenced 
application of a layer of 14% inches of clay 
that had passed through a 14-inch mesh 
screen. It was necessary, in putting this 
layer on, to keep the crushed rock damp 
in order to permit the clay to adhere and 
not sift through to the bark, for, if it did, 
it would have penetrated the bark and 
have lessened the resilience of the com- 
pleted track. The quantity of clay ap- 
plied was measured accurately by a form 
operated along the top of the curb, so 
constructed as to regulate the amounts. 
This same form was used in gauging all 
subsequent layers. Thorough sprinkling 
was necessary for this ply. After sufficient 
drying, it was rolled four times. It might 
be mentioned here that this same amount 


of rolling was applied to all the remain- © 


ing layers. 

The fifth ply was composed of clinkers 
which had passed through a 1-inch screen 
and were retained on a %%4-inch mesh. 
Water was not applied to this covering 
until after the placing of the next layer. 

On top of the clinkers was placed a 
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holder of worlds record 
for 1808 consecutive 


ball qames says : 


“THE one way you can be sure of getting a genuine Lowis- 

ville Slugger bat is to look for the player’s own auto- 
graphed signature on the barrel end of the bat as well as the 
famous Louisville Slugger trademark.” 


Hitting leadership such as belonged to Lou Gehrig in 1936 
requires not only ability but good tools as well. Lou Gehrig 
uses and endorses Louisville Sluggers exclusively as do hun- 
dreds of other outstanding stars in organized baseball. 







The 1937 edition of “Famous Sluggers” is ready 
for distribution to your team. Contains the past 
season’s records and other worthwhile informa- 
tion on batting and how to care for bats. Write 
Dept. J22 for the number of copies you need. 
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@ Make Absorbine Jr. your family 
liniment. For relieving sore mus- 
cles, wrenches, sprains, muscular 
rheumatic aches and pains, this 
famous old remedy carries the 

_ highest recommendations of many 
doctors, nurses and athletic train- 
ers. Famous, too, for destroying 
the fungus of Athlete’s Foot. Ask 
your druggist for Absorbine Jr., 
$1.25 a bottle. For free sample, 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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covering of 1 inch of clay, the same qual- 
ity previously used. The reason for not 
applying water to this layer was to allow 
the dry clay to sift in and bind the clink- 
ers. Now, with the clay in place, there 
was a complete watering of the surface. 
This was allowed to dry out enough to 
receive the usual amount of rolling. 

Again clinkers of the same size used in 
the fifth ply were applied to the clay sur- 
face. This layer of clinkers was 11% inches 
in thickness. Water was sprinkled on this 
coating but not so much as to cause the 
supporting coat of clay to become soggy. 
If too much water had been applied, and 
the clay had become soggy, a surface 
would have resulted which would have 
buckled and become uneven when it was 
rolled. 

The eighth layer was a mixture which 
consisted of clay and cinders screened sep- 
arately through a %-inch mesh screen 
and then thoroughly mixed in the propor- 
tion of two parts clay and one part cin- 
ders. This coating was placed over its base, 
the clinker blanket. Workmen termed 
this coating “the mattress.” It was thor- 
oughly dampened and was rolled the cus- 
tomary four times. The discovery was 
made that the watering of this layer 
should be gradual, and for this reason sev- 
eral days were required to complete the 
task. The purpose of this prolonged wa- 
tering was to allow the water to penetrate 
through all of the layers now in place. 
Again, after this prolonged watering, the 
customary rolling was duplicated. 

For four months workmen had been 
tediously working on this track and were 
eagerly waiting for the day when the fin- 
ishing coat would be applied. Taking five 
parts clay to four parts cinders and 
screening them through a %4-inch mesh 
screen, separately, the men applied the 
“finishing coat.” This coat was 2 inches 
in thickness. It was watered and rolled 
practically the same as the preceding layer 
of clay and cinders. 

In order to complete the actual finish 
grade of the track, which had been de- 
pressed to a certain extent by the rolling 
and settling, two subsequent layers each 
of % inch in thickness and of the same 
material as the “finishing coat,” have since 
been added. It is McDonald’s intention to 
apply at various times, when needed, simi- 
lar coats. 

Outstanding trackmen who have had 
occasion to run or this new track agree 
that it has more natural spring than any 
track they have ever run on before. Very 
few cases of shin splints and no cases of 
pulled muscles have been reported by ath- 
letes who have run on this track; and 
most cases of shin splints reported were 
from men who had never been out for 
track previously. The track will not reach 
its full “maturity” until the first of May 
this year. At that time, McDonald feels 
that the surfaces will have completely set- 
tled. It is the winter rains and then the 





warm sun which really make a track like 
this settle properly. 
Provision for the Field Events 
For a number of years, Will Boyd 


- Ellington, Head Freshman and Assistant 


Varsity Track Coach at Stanford, has ad- 
vocated such an arrangement of the field 
layout that one field event will not ob- 
struct the view of spectators attempting 
to watch another event taking place si- 
multaneously. To Coach Ellington went 
the task of arranging the layout of Angell 
Field. 

Ellington designed and made plans for 
what he calls “the three bear layout— 
little bear, middle size bear and big bear.” 
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Detaiteo SPECIFICATIONS 
For Track CoNnstRucTION 


He holds that, in general, the longer an 
event is in progress, the farther away 
from the spectators it should be held. 

Superintendent McDonald wisely car- 
ried out Ellington’s plans. The pole vault, 
because it takes most of the afternoon to 
run off, has been located on the far side 
of the field from the main spectator sec- 
tion. It is an event everyone can see be- 
cause it is off the ground. 

The high jump is located in close prox- 
imity to the main stands. It is near the 
shotput ring and the broad jump pit, for 
all three events are usually being run off 
at the same time, and fans can glance from 
one event to another without craning their 
necks to follow one of the events at one 
end of the field and then another at the 
opposite end, as most older layouts ne- 
cessitate. 

The javelin and discus sections are lo- 
cated at the left of the main bleacher 
section. They are entirely on the field turf 
and are inside the curb. For practice, 
there is located a discus ring at the north- 
east end of the track, just below the em- 
bankment which supports the north 

* portion of the track. 

Because a cushioned surface would 
hinder rather than aid any of the field 
event performers, all of the field runways, 
take-offs and areas are constructed of a 
clay found in a local deposit. This clay 
base is 12 inches below the finish grade. 
The curbs are of the same material as 
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Dollars for Ideas! 
Coach— 


® Can you furnish an idea for a better brace? 
® Can you suggest a new and improved kind of tape? 


® Can you design a better kind of elastic, canvas or felt pad for the 
knee, hand or shoulder than is now generally available? 


® Can you even suggest a need for a new type of protective equip- 
ment for athletes? 


® If you can, enter the 


CONTEST FOR COACHES 
$100.00 First Prize—$50.00 Second Prize—$25.00 Third Prize 


Entries may take the form of actual designs or plans for new 
or improved protective equipment for athletes, or they may be 
simply suggestions pointing out a need for which protective equip- 
ment should be designed. 


The first prize of $100.00 will go to the contestant who, in the judg- 
ment of the Athletic Journal staff, submits the best suggestions. 


Two additional prizes, of $50.00 and $25.00 each, will be 
awarded to the contestants who submit the second and third best 
suggestions. 

Conditions 


This contest is open only to individuals who at the time of sub- 
mitting their entries are actually subscribers to The Athletic Journal. 


- The Athletic Journal Publishing Company is to be the final judge 
in the awarding of prizes. ' 


The rights to all suggestions submitted will become the property 
of The Athletic Journal Publishing Company. 


The Contest Closes at Midnight, April 1, 1937 
No entries submitted which are postmarked after that date will 
be considered. 


Coach, here is your chance to, win a cash prize. More important, 
here is your chance to make a vital contribution to greater safety 
in athletics or to improve the treatment of injuries. 


Address all entries as follows: 


Contest Editor, The Athletic Journal 
6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








for MaRcH, 1937 
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BASEBALL 
COACHING AIDS 


Coaching Kit 
2 Copies each of COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS 


To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Ist Basemen_ To Shortstops 


To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders 
12 Booklets plus “Signal System” for the coach 


Just the thing to pass out to 
your squad members before 
season starts. Things they 
should know and that you 
may not have time to tell 
to them. Included are dia- 
grams of position of each 
baseman according to style 
of batter—number of outs 
—men on base, etc. What 
to expect. What to do. 


$1.00 plus 10c postage 





Baseball Coaching 
Course Outline 


$1.00 





Baseball Coach’s 
Data Sheets 


$1.00 per set 


These data sheets can be 
used by the assistant man- 
ager to tell the coach who is 
hitting with men on base— 
who is the best lead-off hit- 
ter—who is driving in the 
most runs—who is the best 
walk getter — who is the 
best pitcher—and up to the 
minute data on each player. 





All three of the above (Coaching 


Kit — Course Out- 
ese ond ane Goede’ tote 
Seests) sa eee 


Order from H. S. DeGroat 
Baseball Coach, Springfield College 
Springfield, Mass. 
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that used in the outer curbs of the track 
—2-inch by 8-inch material. These curbs 
encase all of the runways, take-offs, pits 
and areas. A trench, 2 feet deep, parallel 
to the curbs of each location, is 6 inches 
in width. It is filled with clean rock to 
within 1 inch of the curb top. These 
trenches are connected to the main drain- 
age system of the track and carry water 
off the runways and take-offs. 

A unique feature of the field layout is 
that the runways are dual—that is, there 


are two runways, one on each side of 
the various pits. These dual runways 
serve several purposes. First, preliminaries 
may be run off on one runway, finals on 
the other; second, one may be used for 
practice; third, as rain may cause one 
runway to be sloppy, the other may be 
used for competition; fourth, as an un- 
favorable wind can often slow down the 
running of a meet, with two runways the 
vaulters, jumpers and other athletes may 
use the one best suited to the day. 


The Rightful Place of Football 


(Continued from page 13) 


ship. But it is gone and in its place we 
now have the family garage. And in the 
garage stands the family flivver, or lux- 
urious sedan, or whatever it may be. In 
any case, if the boy can get the key to that 
machine, before his parents know he is out 
of the house, he can be fifty miles away 
in some riotous joint, or in a secluded night 
club, or in an isolated roadhouse where his 
associates will exert no uplifting influence; 
where family restrictions and pride offer 
no restraint; where evil is made attractive 
for a price. Unlike the old saloon keeper, 
professional hostesses make temptations 
doubly alluring and, unlike the old time 
barroom attendant, nobody is likely to 
care whether the boy is young or old so 
long as he can pay the bill. Even in his 
own home he may see behavior which 
would not have been tolerated twenty 
years ago. His favorite musician prob- 
ably is a man who croons in a contralto 
voice. His favorite hero may be a gangster. 

Under these circumstances, the young- 
ster is not doing so badly as we might fear. 
But it is not surprising if he is a bit soft 
and effeminate; if he shrinks from rough 
contacts and hard work. Neither is it 
surprising if he should be lacking in the 
kind of stuff which enables a man to say 
“No” and stick to it. Unfortunately there 
never was a time in the history of the 
world when the ability to say “No” was 
quite so important or so difficult as it is 
now. 


Needs of the Present 


This situation has created a new and 
vital need for something in our educa- 
tional life which places some value upon 
a sturdy, strong, energetic physique. It 
has created a need fog something that will 
place value upon stamina and ability to 
do things. 

But it has created an infinitely more 
urgent need for something which, in the 
eyes of our youth, regardless of age, sex 
and description, will place a premium 
upon such qualities as courage, determi- 
nation, loyalty, perseverance and unselfish- 
ness; something that will place a premium 
upon love of honor, respect for the rights 
and interests of others; something to 


place a premium on the qualities of self- 
control, self-restraint and self-respect ; and 
upon such qualities as teamwork, devotion 
to an ideal, devotion to a cause and to an 
organization. 

We need something to bring out the 
best that a boy has in him; to put some 
iron in his blood and some starch in his 
backbone. We need something to teach 
him to battle cleanly and fairly, regard- 
less of odds, until he can fight no more and 
then, instead of reaching for a stone or 
knife, to take his adversary by the hand 
and to say, “Good work, Old Man! You 
were the better man today, but look out! 
I'll be tougher next time.” 


Footbal?s Opportunity 


If these values can be taught on the 
field of play rather than on the field of 
war, what difference does it make if the 
boy receives a few bruises and sprains? 
The greatest need in the field of education 
today is for something that will place a 
correct evaluation upon the quality of 
sportsmanship and all that it means in 
terms of character and chivalry. Here lie 
both the responsibility and the opportu- 
nity of football. Upon the way in which it 
meets this need will the position of foot- 
ball in the future depend. 

This purpose of the game, meeting this 
need, will not be accomplished by means 
of football teams composed of profes- 
sionals hired for the purpose of winning; 
crowding off the field the boy of normal 
needs and normal talents. It will not be 
achieved through a type of coaching that 
teaches or condones cheating and evasion 
of the rules. Neither will it be achieved 
by a half-hearted, namby-pamby type of 
game which excuses lax training, or ac- 
cepts careless preparation, or which tol- 
erates a lack of courage. As I once heard 
Dr. Charles Kennedy say, “In the rigor of 
the game lies the benefit of the game.” 
When we take out of football the rigorous 
training, the painstaking preparation and 
the intense, concentrated effort, we take 
out of it the very sources from which come 
the great values of character and morale. 
The wise coach knows that he must de- 
velop these qualities before he can build a 
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team which will be creditable or depend- 
able. 

In concluding, I want to recall the in- 
cident of a little boy about seven years of 
age who came to me at the end of a foot- 
ball banquet years ago. 

“Coach Snavely,” he said, “I want to 
play football. If I practice hard and study 
faithfully; if I get plenty of exercise; if I 
get plenty of sleep; if I eat the things that 
Mother and Teacher know are best for 
me; if I never smoke and never drink; if 
I always play hard and play fair, do you 
think that when I grow up I'll be able to 
play football like Hoody?” He referred to 
a Bellefonte Academy star who had been 
especially honored that night. 

As I look back upon that youngster, I 
realize that he was a typical example of 
hundreds, thousands and even millions of 
boys of various ages and stages in school, 
all of whom want to play football; all of 
whom want to be members of the teams 
which represent their schools and their 
communities. 

It is my hope that the game of football 
will always be fortunate enough to have 
at its head such leadership and direction 
that every boy, big or little, will know 
that nothing but the very best he has in 
him will suffice; will realize that he must 
train conscientiously; will be conscious of 
the fact that he must prepare for it by 
living a cleaner and a better life, and that 
in order to play it he will have to be a 
gentleman. 

If and as long as football is conducted 
in keeping with these principles, it will be 
an educative force and an influence for 
the improvement of our youth, so valuable 
and so important that no sensible man can 
question its right to a position of impor- 
tance in our schools, colleges and national 
life. 





Meeting of Middle West 
Physical Educators 


P NXHE 1937 Convention of the Mid- 
West Physical Education Associa- 
tion, which is affiliated with the 

American ‘Physical Education Association, 

will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31 

through April 3. Officers of the Associa- 

tion are extending to athletic coaches and 
recreation workers, as well as physical 
and health education teachers, a cordial 
invitation to attend the meeting. 
Among the speakers who will address 
the convention are Dr. James Edward 

Rogers, Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, Alice V. 

Keliher, F. R. Noffsinger, Dr. Laura 

Zirbes and Dr. C. H. McCloy. Sectional 

meeting discussions will be led by Elmer 

D. Mitchell, A. H. Steinhaus, Vaughn 

Blanchard, Bernard Mason, Grace B. 

Daviess, Ruth Murray and George T. 

Stafford. 

An athletic clinic in football and basket- 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT ADOPTS GW BASKETBALL 
FOR SECOND CONSECUTIVE YEAR 

















@ When the biggest basketball tournament in the 
country adopts a ball over all other balls in the 
game for exclusive use in the tournament you know 
it must be good, but when that ball is adopted two 
years consecutively it is positive proof that the ball 
delivers the goods. 

@ There must be a reason for this splendid endorse- 
ment and that reason is found in the superior play- 
ability of the GW official basketball. That’s why it 
is being used regularly by a constantly increasing 
number of leading teams. You owe it to your team 
to give them the playing advantages of this super 


ball — exactingly built to official specifications and 
precisely balanced for unerring accuracy of per- 
formance. Seam rider valve or conventional style. 


School price $10.95. Ask your dealer for particulars. 


GW baseball equipment, too, is winning constantly 
increasing favor with school teams— investigate now. 


GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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FILMO 70-D 16 mm. CAMERA 
—Operates at 7 speeds, from very 
fast to very slow motion, permit- 
ting movement analysis. Has a 
triple lens turret, enabling the 
user to switch instantly from 
standard to telephoto or wide 
angle lens. Has an always-in- 
place spyglass viewfinder — what 
you see, you get. Has a fine, fully 
corrected lens producing the 
finest full color or black-and- 
white movies — the same make of 
lens Bell & Howell guppies to 
the major studios of Hollywood. 


Here’s How Filmo Movies Help 
Develop Winners 


Backs off balance and pointing, 
guards running too wide and slow, 
and all the other football errors are 
caught for many coaches by the Filmo 
70-D in motion-analyzing movies. 

Run through a Filmo Projector at 
later “skull practice,” these films 
show the coach where the trouble 
lies—and constant repetitions en- 
able him to study the work of each 
man, to help each man see and cor- 
rect his own weaknesses. 

The teams that have perfected their 
play by intensive use of motion pic- 


ture coaching are winning champion- 
ships. Among these Filmo-trained 
winners are Minnesota, Northwest- 
ern, Notre Dame, Nebraska, Stan- 
ford, Dartmouth, Army, and Texas 
A&M. 

Our book, “Coaching with Filmo 
Motion Pictures,” gives these win- 
ners’ own stories of how they use 
their Filmo equipment, how they 
teach with their films, and what bene- 
fits are derived by both coach and 
players. If you haven’t received your 
copy, address 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO e NEW YORK e HOLLYWOOD e LONDON e Established 1907 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1809 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 

Please send me, without obligation, 0 FILMO 
16mm. camera booklet, OFILMO16mm. projector 
booklet, 0 Coaching with FILMO Motion Pictures. 





I 16. cabin dade Ree OdeCe ees Kees canes 











The New Hillman-Austin 
Practice Hurdle 


Less than One Pound Force necessary to over- 
turn, 

Hurdle resets itself if knocked over either way. 

Canvas top to prevent injuries. 

May be used indoors or out of doors. 

Removes the hazards from hurdle practice. 

Metal uprights and heavy metal bottom bar. 
Middle crossbars made of wood. 


Send for Circular 


HILLMAN-AUSTIN 


BOX 492, HANOVER, N. H. 
Sent by freight, crated, $9.00 F.O.B. 
Hanover, N. H. 





The New Hiliman-Austin Practice Nurdie 
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ball is on the program for the afternoon 
of April 3. Blair Gullion of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and Francis Schmidt of 
Ohio State University are scheduled to 
appear on this part of the program. 
Athletic and health motion pictures will be 
shown on the afternoons of the first three 
days. Various other features are being 
planned for the entertainment as well as 
the edification of the convention visitors. 





New Books for the Coach 


OACHES and athletic directors in- 

( terested in promoting squash 

racquets and badminton in their 

institutions will find helpful two books just 
off the press. 

John Skillman, Squash Racquets Coach 
at Yale University and formerly Assistant 
Coach at Princeton University, is respon- 
sible for an attractive volume on Squash 
Racquets. During the past four years, he 
won the national professional squash 
racquets championship twice and was 
runner-up twice. That he is able to trans- 
mit his knowledge of the game to others 
is evident from the records of the Yale 
and Princeton teams under his supervi- 
sion. Skillman writes simply and clearly 
on the technique of the game. Actual 
plays are described in detail. 

For both beginner and expert is Bad- 
minton for All, by J. F. Devlin, for sev- 
eral years All-England singles champion, 
men’s doubles champion and mixed 
doubles champion. The book begins with 
the fundamentals of the game and covers 
groundwork and stroke production, as well 
as formations and tactics of both singles 
and doubles play. 

A book for the coach to place in the 
hands of his boys is that by Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton, The Boy’s Book of Strength. 
Dr. Crampton is a practicing physician 
who understands boys. He has the point 
of view of the athlete, the coach, the 
physician and the teacher. Through fos- 
tering in the boys on athletic teams a de- 
sire to keep fit, this book may be of untold 
benefit to coaches. Dr. Crampton was 
at one time Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene of the New York City 
Public Schools. 





The Tom Thumb Gym 


Circus 
(Continued from page 15) 


of their respective acts, which are strictly 
original. Too much stress cannot be 
placed upon the importance of this par- 
ticular group of actors, and it is of greatest 
importance that each act be thoroughly 
rehearsed and timed. However, I have 
found that too much rehearsing results in 
poor acting; therefore, all acts should be 
limited to four general rehearsals. New 
acts should be added each year. 
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The clowns play a very important part 
in our circus. At every interval between 
acts their maneuvers keep the performance 
from growing dull. Each act requires spe- 
cial equipment. With a variety of dress, 
a number of different types of clowns can 
be worked up into some very amusing acts. 


Staging the Performance 


The show is staged in one performance, 
on the second Friday night during the 
month of April. The main performance 
starts promptly at 8:00 and lasts for one 
hour and thirty-five minutes. A general 


Jess Meyers 


admission charge of twenty-five cents is 
made, and the crowd is on hand by 7:30, 
as no reserved seats are sold. 

We require all pupils in our troupe to 
report at the school at 7:00 and go to 
their dressing rooms for dress preparation, 
which usually requires twenty minutes. As 
soon as they are in complete regalia, they 
march to the assembly room, where last 
minute instructions are given. Then they 
wait for the signal for our general parade, 
which is. directed by the ringmaster. 
Mimeographed program sheets are posted 
in each dressing room and given to the 
leaders of each group, who direct their 
actors to the floor for exhibition. 








Of course a baseball team needs more 
than players who have good eyes, and arms, 
and co-ordination. It needs players with 
good legs and healthy feet—men who can 
run. Napoleon said ‘‘An army marches on 
its stomach.”’ You know “‘A baseball team 
gets to base (or catches flies) on its feet!’ 





That is the reason why American League 
and National League Players, why the 
coaches of college varsities, and why base- 
ball stars everywhere insist on baseball 
shoes of genuine Kangaroo. For Kangaroo 
keeps feet healthy and happy. Kangaroo 
puts wings on your feet! 17% stronger, 
weight for weight, than any other leather 
used in shoes, pliable and soft, Kangaroo 
combines featherlightness with strength 
and real wearing-toughness that makes 
it far and away the best leather known for 
use in athletic shoes. 


Your varsities need shoes of Kangaroo 
for the speed and split-second quickness 
it gives them. Your jayvees, and the 





scrub and dormitory players, need them too, for the safety and 


Typical Program protection they afford. Specify shoes of genuine Kangaroo on your 

The circus opens with a special musical orders, and suggest them to the boys who come to you for advice. 
number from our circus band. At the And remember: ‘‘kangaroo horse’’, ‘‘kangaroo sides”’, and ‘“‘kangaroo 
conclusion of this number, our ringmaster calf’? are not genuine Kangaroo, do not have Kangaroo’s qualities. 


makes his appearance, giving a_ brief 


speech on the personnel of our troupe and 
welcoming our patrons to the circus. 
Following this is the parade of our en- 
tire troupe. Clowns precede, carrying 
banners which announce the marvelous 
features that await the audience. T a nl q E D I n 


Having completed their parade, the 
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pupils march to their respective dressing 








—=NOKOIL= 


The name that insures Satisfaction 


The original new type Permanent 
Magnet Speaker. Eliminate trouble 
by insisting on NOKOIL Reproduc- 
ers. 


” 


1 
Nokoil 
Repro- 

ducer 







Model 
1984 

e Power handling capacity 15 Watts 

e Brass Magnetic housing also cov- 
ers. transformer 

e Solid Center spider protects air 


gap 
Thoroughly adaptable for indoor or 
outdoor use. e know this repro- 
ducer will please you. 


List Price only $19.84 


Write for catalog showing World’s 
most complete line of speakers. 

Ask for the name of our nearest dis- 
tributor. Wright-DeCoster distrib- 
utors are always anxious to cooper- 


ate 
WRIGHT-DeCOSTER, Inc. 


2243 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Export Dept.: M. Simons & Son Co., 
New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Simontrice’’ 


Canadian Office: Associated Sales Co., 
Guelph, Ont. 














Make Your Plans Now 
to Attend 


CATALINA ISLAND 
COACHING SCHOOL 
August 9 to 14, 1937 
Catalina Island, California 


Football: 
Jimmy Phelan .. Univ. of Wash. 
Winner Pacific Coast Conf. Championship) 
Howard Jones 
eas .Univ. of So. Calif. 
Tom Lieb... . Loyola Univ. (Calif.) 
Bill Spaulding. Univ. of Calif., L. A. 


Basketball: 
Jimmy Need!es . «cae 
Loyola Univ. (Calif.) 
r ach ~ 6 Olympic 
i Ae ee ee 
Univ. of So. California 
Everet? NM. Gese@....s.: cnn 
Frankfort, Ind., H. S. 
Caddy Works. Univ. of Calif., L. A. 
Vacation in the paradise of Southern Cali- 


fornia. A trip and school every coach will 
remember. 


TUITION $25 


For further information write: 
Justin M. “Sam” Barry, Director, 
U. of So. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Champions) 
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rooms. With the exception of clowns, 
who present special fill-in features, the 
performers make their appearance at the 
sound of the ringmaster’s signal. 

The circus of 1936 included the follow- 
ing acts: Ringmaster’s Announcement, 
Roly Poly Tumblers, Sham Battle Be- 
tween Wild Indians and Typical Cow- 
boys from the Western Plains, Nationality 
Act Featuring Couples Representing 
Twenty-one Nations, Rope Ascension 


Drill, Wild Animal Act with Wild 
Beasts in the Caged Arena Featuring 
Our Own Clyde Beatty, Light Swinging 
Drill, Candy Bucket Somersault Drill, 
Tumbling by Tom Thumb Tumblers, Lad- 
der Pyramids by Japanesé Oriental Climb- 
ers, Living Statues of Olympic Scenes, 
Tiger Nine Calisthenic Drill, Scottish Folk 
Dancing Drill, Modern Man of Avoirdu- 
pois, Gymnastic Apparatus and Grand 
Finale. 


Practice Work with Pitchers 


(Continued from page 12) 


have him state his idea before each pitch. 
The coach may then check on the results. 
He may also help the pitcher to see the 
faults of each batter and to become more 
conscious of what to look for in diagnosing 
the batters. This same position of the 
coach behind the pitcher in practice will 
tell him much about his batters and catch- 
ers; especially if he has become accus- 
tomed to sitting on the bench during much 
of the practice game sessions and has 
failed to study these players previously. 
9. Practice THE Proper TURN WITH 
RUNNERS ON First AND THIRD IF THE 
DELAYED STEAL Is ATTEMPTED OR IF THE 
MAN oN First Starts Earty ror SEconp. 
Even an experienced pitcher may fail 
here. If he steps toward first he must 
throw, and the man on third may break 
toward home at the same time. The 
pitcher must be trained to step back off the 
rubber and look at the runner on third. 
Then he has plenty of time to throw to 
second if the runner on first goes down. 
If the pitcher steps toward first and does 
not throw, a balk may be called on him. 
10. Practice THE SysTeM oF DEFENSE 
AGAINST THE BuNT AND RUN, OR THE 
Bunt Lai Down witH MEN on First 
AND Seconp. With a runner on first base 
starting on the pitch, and the ball laid 
down toward the third baseman, where 
does the coach expect the pitcher to be? 
If the third baseman cannot get back to 
take the throw from the first baseman 
(throwing to third after the put-out), who 
is going to cover third and receive that 
throw? If the catcher is down near third 
to back up or take the throw, who should 
be covering home? Have you ever seen a 
team handle this play with every player 
in the right spot at the right time? Then 
have you seen this same play tried against 
another team that has no player covering 
third in time and that allows the throw 
to go wild over third, permitting the run- 
ner to go all the way home from first base? 
The coach and his players should have it 
definitely understood where each man will 
be on that play. The solution may be that 
the pitcher covers home or the first base- 
man covers home after the put-out; the 
third baseman attempts to get back to 
third; the catcher runs down to third to 
cover or to back up the base; or the short- 


stop takes third and makes the put-out 
if the runner attempts to make third on 
the play and the throw from first arrives 
in time. 

To stop the attempt to sacrifice with 
runners on first and second, and with no 
one down, the coach may decide to allow 
the third baseman to try to hold his bag 


H. S. DeGroat 


and to have the pitcher cover the territory 
on his right, as well as that in front of him, 
and attempt to make the put-out at third. 
If this maneuver is planned, the pitcher 
and his infield must practice this enough 
to be prepared. 


Final Word 


In conclusion, there are two important 
things to be brought out. One is that 
many of us feel that we shall never learn 
all there is to know about baseball. An- 
other is that so long as a coach handles 
high school, preparatory school or college 
baseball players, he will need to stress the 
fundamentals, season after season, because 
there are many, many things to learn and 
little time in which to practice them. 

The coach who has experienced pitchers 
and other players coming to him has an 
easy job compared to that of the coach 
who battles, season after season, to ripen 
inexperienced players and matches them 
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against stiff opposition. Practice should 
produce skills and reactions that become 
almost automatic. This allows the brain 
of the player to be free to do the excep- 
tional things that are done by experts. 
Good natural ability, coupled with a keen 
mind, under thorough coaching results in 
an expert player. 





Tumbling Hints 


(Continued from page 17) 


5. Visualize a new trick thoroughly be- 
fore attempting it. 

6. Always have a spotter at hand when 
you are trying a new trick. 

7. In almost all tumbling stunts, take 
off from the balls of the feet. 

8. Take a rest between routines. 

9. On a twisting trick let your head 
follow your shoulders. 

10. Always throw your hands over your 
head when you are going for a trick. 

11. Do not land flat-footed out of a 
trick. Land on the balls of the feet. 

12. Refrain from chewing gum while 
tumbling. 

13. In tumbling always allow the arms 
and legs to bend in order to absorb the 
shock of the body. 

14. If you miss a trick, try the same 
stunt again immediately so that you will 
not lose confidence in yourself. 

15. Practice constantly on a trick until 
you master it. Do not quit in the midst 
of learning it. 

16. Always overlearn your stunts. 

17. Go through your complete reper- 
toire at each practice. 

18. Progress from the simple to the 
complex in your work-out. 

19. Tumble every day if possible in or- 
der to develop endurance. 

20. Do not try new tricks until you have 
practiced all of your routines. 

21. Try to attain perfection in your 
tricks. 

22. Try to do your tricks from a stand 
as well as from a run. 

23. Be sure to quit your practice when 
your muscles are becoming tired and fa- 
tigued. 

24. Remember that the tricks offer vari- 
able degrees of difficulty for different per- 
formers. A difficult trick for one tumbler 
might be easy for another. 

25. A steady practice for one hour is 
much better than a long-drawn-out prac- 
tice. 

26. Never discourage an individual who 
is learning how to tumble. 

27. Help your team mates always. 

28. Always help a team mate to correct 
his mistakes. In addition to helping him 
with his trick, you definitely help yourself 
by making the details of the stunt clearer 
to you. 

29. Try to improve your form every 
time you attempt a trick. 

30. Never admit defeat on any trick un- 
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TRACK 





a 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper 
made of tough Athletic Tan leather that insures 


fit, comfort and resists perspiration. School 


Price—$3.75. 


Style NX—A hand turned shoe made of very 
fine grade of Athletic Tan leather. Fits like a 
glove. School Price—$5.00. 


Style N—A University sprint shoe. Made of 
Ath-Tan Kangaroo. The finest intercollegiate 
shoe. School Price—$5.75. 


- 


Style 74—Made of Athletic Tan leather. An 
exceptionally fine shoe. Two spikes in the heel. 
School Price—$4.90. 






Style 75—A very strong shoe of welt construc- 
tion. Highest grade oak soles. Made of Athletic 
Tan leather. Two spikes in heel. School Price— 
$5.75. 


Style K—Ath-Tan Kangaroo field or jumping 
shoes. Has two spikes in heel. School Price— 
$6.50. 


RIDDELL 


Wings on your feet! 
boys will feel if you equip them with prop- 
erly fitted shoes. Riddell Shoes can be prop- 


That's the way your 


erly fitted. 


BASEBALL 


Riddell Baseball Shoes are equipped with 
a specially made tempered spring steel 
spike fastened on with copper rivets. 





Style 
41 


Style 41—The finest value in a baseball shoe. 
Made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Split shank sole. School Price—$3.75. 


Style KB—A value hard to beat. Goodyear 
welt construction with straight sole. An ex- 
tremely strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan Leather; soft and pliable, yet very 
tough. Resists perspiration. School Price—$4.50. 


Style 27—Same as Style KB only has split shank 
sole. School Price —$5.00. 





Style 
NB 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt construc- 
tion baseball shoe with split shank sole. Made 
of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. Used by many profes- 
sionals. School Price—$5.50. 


Style OB—A hand turned feather weight Ath- 
Tan Kangaroo shoe of the finest quality. School 
Price—$8.50. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259-63 N. Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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directors. 








“WARMING UP" 


for the coming Baseball Season 


puts a lot of strain on those joints and 
muscles, little used through the winter. 


—The result—many Sprains, Strains, 
Charley-Horses,”” and similar injuries fa- 
miliar to all coaches, trainers and physical 


Of course, they usually respond well to 
the generous application of hot dressings of 


and that takes a load off one’s mind. 


Be sure your kit is well-stocked! 


Coaches, Trainers and Physical Directors 
are invited to write for 
sample and literature. 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Company 


I ial, 5 5 8 6k Sw Od New York, N. Y. 

















OFFICIAL 


RELAY BATONS 


$1.25 Per Doz. 
SENT PREPAID, ON APPROVAL 





ENAMELED IN SCHOOL COLORS 





A NEW LOW PRICE ALL SCHOOLS CAN 
AFFORD 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY A 
FORMER COACH 


APPROVED BY THE N.C.A.A., A.A.U., 
AND NATIONAL FEDERATION 
ORDER EARLY—GIVE COLORS 

RELAY BATON CO. (Nof Inc.) 


D. V. PEACOCK, Prop. 
519-21 No. Spaulding Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Attention 


COACH! 


Needed: Several coaches 
for counselors in Minn- 
esota and Wisconsin 
boys’ camps. 


Write 
FRANK SAMPSON 


1033 25th Avenue, S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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til you have actually tried it. It will sur- 
prise you how proficient you can become 
if you really give yourself a chance. 

31. Try everything that you feel like 
trying when you are enjoying a “learning 
streak.” 


32. Wear shoes while you are learning 
new tricks. . 

33. Do not tumble where basketballs 
are being thrown around the gym. 

34. Remember that skills are specific. 
If you want to be a good tumbler, you 
should practice tumbling. Diving, tram- 
polene and teeterboard work are great 
sports, but indulgence in them will not 
contribute in any way to your tumbling. 
Skills are specific! 

35. Practice does not make perfect. 
Only correct practice makes perfect! 

36. Become proficient at forward, back- 
ward and sideward tumbling. 


37. Remember that “Rome was not built 
in a day.” Be persevering! 


Cues for Falling 


1. If possible, fall with the hands and 
feet pointed forward. 

2. Never lay-out when falling. 

3. Give yourself to the fall. 

4, Never fall with your back toward the 
mat. 

5. Try to look in the direction of your 
fall. 

6. Try to roll out of your fall if pos- 
sible. 

7. Never change your mind! 

The author wishes to thank William 
Goldstein and Joseph Giallombardo, Uni- 
versity of Illinois tumblers, for their as- 
sistance in the preparation of this series 
of articles. 





Tennis Practice during 
the Winter and 
Early Spring 
(Continued from page 7) 
net as he comes in. Some half volleying 
and taking of the ball on the rise will be 
necessary, but this is as it should be. 
After a few volley exchanges at short 
range, the net man should lob, the base- 
liner going back to smash. Often the 
smash should be made at the net man, 
who attempts to keep the ball in play 
and in so doing learns to handle speed 

without flinching. 

Richards describes the orthodox way of 
making the volley as with the wrist in a 
chop stroke manner, with proper empha- 
sis on bent knees, high racket head and 
sideways position to the net. A check-up 
on these important points will often show 
flagrant violations on the part of begin- 
ners. 

Intensive practice on volleying in the 
winter months should pay big dividends 
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when outdoor match play begins. Many 
lads stay on the base line and learn a fair 
game from this position but are com- 
pletely lost when drawn inside the service 
line. 

It is undoubtedly true that in average 
competition the boy who can volley well 
has a tremendous advantage even though 
the rest of his game is no better or a 
little less efficient than that of his op- 
ponents. Coming into the net and slay- 
ing the ball completely out of the reach 
of an opponent gives a psychological of- 
fensive advantage, and the other man ab- 
sorbs a helpless sort of feeling which is 
difficult to shake off. Then, too, ground 
strokes which seemed to be steady and 
adequate with the opposition on the base 
line suddenly become wild when the tar- 
get has been considerably reduced. 

A sort of volleying game can be played 
in the service courts on one side or in 
an area about the size of a badminton 
court. After the ball has been put in play, 
usually with an underhand serve not too 
severe, the object is to make the other 
player commit an error. Players soon 
learn that the way to win points is to keep 
the ball close to the net and thus make 
it necessary for the opponent to hit up- 
ward. This point brings out the cardinal 
principle in all volleying, which is to hit 
a high volley for an outright winner and 
not merely block it. The point should be 
won or lost on the first stroke, and the 
winning points will outnumber errors. I 
do not mean that a beginner should get 
reckless and try to kill every shot, but it 
should be his ambition to learn to treat 
every high ball in such a manner that it 
will not come back. During the past sum- 
mer I heard a former prominent Davis 
Cup player criticize Budge and Mako se- 
verely for blocking their volleys instead of 
hitting them against the Australians in 
those memorable last three sets in Phila- 
delphia. 

Many volleyers stop too soon in taking 
the net. Flub shots will go for points 
when made from directly above the net. 
Also, the necessity for accuracy in making 
angle shots decreases as the barrier is ap- 
proached. 

If the ceiling of the gymnasium is high 
enough, a weak overhead game can be 
improved by hitting from 50 to 100 lobs a 
day for a large part of the winter. Ability 
to kill overhead shots is largely a matter 
of practice, and the lack of it is what 
causes many players to falter in this very 
important part of their game. 

Every player has some parts of his game 
stronger than others. Would it not be ad- 
visable for each player to make a pro- 
ficiency ladder of his tennis skills with 
each rung in its proper place? If by con- 
stant practice on the weak skills at the 
bottom he is able to shift them to the top, 
his entire game will soon rank with the 
best. Success in tennis comes only after 
many hours of patient practice. 
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PARK SPECIAL 


This popular and efficient 30-inch, 3 H.P. mower can be 
increased to take in a 60-inch swath by using a gang at- 
tachment of two 18)4-inch, Toro Heavy Duty mowers. 
Furnished with steel drawbars and brackets, they are 

quickly and easily attached. 


The Park Special also easily handles the riding 
sulky, pictured below. It enables the operator 
to do more work with greater comfort and 

less exertion. 





Used and Approved by Leading 
Colleges from Coast to Coast 


Send For Our Power Mower Catalog 
It Will Interest You 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


3042 SNELLING AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O'Shea Honor Sweaters for 
all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





No. 15C 





No. MR 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SPRING! 
SUMMER! 
FALL! 


Manufacturers 
now have ready 
their new lines of 
fall athletic 
equipment. 
Check up on your 
needs for fall, as 
wellas spring and 
summer. Clip 
the item that 
interests you, 
attach it to your 
letterhead and 
mail it with your 
name to the 
address on the 
coupon 
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For bruises, sprains, SORE 
MUSCLES, athlete's foot. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, 
| Mass., 245 Lyman St. Please send 
i me free sample of Absorbine, Jr. 


| OZITE Filled Gym Mats 

| American Hair & Felt Co., Mer- 
| chandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. Please 
; send your illustrated folder on 
| Ozite Gym Felt and the name of 
| your nearest dealer. 








'Long Span STEEL ARCHES for 
| Athletic Buildings 


i 
' Arch Roof Construction Co., Inc., 
' 53 West 42nd Street, New York 
| City, N. Y. Please give me name 
| of representative who can tell me 
about steel arches for gyms, etc. 


TICKETS for Athletic Events 


, Arcus Ticket Co., 348 N. Ashland 
| Ave., Chicago, Ill. Please send in- 
\ formation and prices of your 
| tickets for athletic events. 


| BASK-O-LITE BASKETBALL 

| GOALS 

1 The Bask-O-Lite Co., New Albany, 
‘Ind. Please mail literature about 


Bask-O-Lite Basketball Goals. 


Coach with MOVIES 


‘Bell and Howell Company, 1809 
| Larchmont Ave., Chicago. Please 
'send me, without obligation [] 
| Filmo camera booklet [1] Filmo 16 
i mm projector booklet. 


' ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS, Training 
| Supplies 

| Bike Web Mfg. Co., 41 West 25th 
| St., Chicago. Please send new 
1 "Handbook for Winners." | have 
'! not received a copy from your re- 
| cent mailing. 


SHOES for Athletes 


| Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Swanson & 
| Ritner Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 
| Please send information about your 
athletic shoes. 























! 
‘GYM SHIRTS—T Shirts—Jerseys 
; —Hoods 


; Champion Knitwear Co., Roches- 
i ter, N. Y. Please send catalogue. 


| Snyder SHOULDER GUARD. 

'Chesterman & Streeter, Inc., 1205 
; Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
1 Please send information regarding 


your Snyder Shoulder Guard. 


, BASKETBALL SHOES 


'Converse Rubber Co., Malden, 
, Mass. Please send me free copy 
1 of your Basketball Year Book. 


FLOODLIGHTS for Stadiums 

1 Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
' Please send information on flood- 
tlights for lighting football fields, 


i tennis courts, etc. 
i 


'REMOVOL! The painless non-ex- 
plosive remover of adhesive 
tape! 

|The Dayton Laboratories, Inc., 

1440 Springfield St., Dayton, Ohio. 
| Please send a sample of Removol. 


| ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic 
Injuries! 

| Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 167 

| Varick St., New York, N. Y. Please 

, send sample of Antiphlogistine. 
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Prevent Athlete's Foot with ALTA- 
co 


C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 


Please send your latest booklet. 





BASEBALL and BASKETBALL 
Equipment 

J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co., 1907-13 

Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your catalogue. 


Basketball MOTION PICTURES 


H. D. Gath Co., Route 7, Madi- 
son, Wis. Please send me partic- 
ulars regarding the rental and sale 





of your basketball motion pictures.” 





FLOODLIGHT Your Field! 

General Electric, Dept. 6B-201, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Please send 
me your layout drawings for typical 
football fields. The average at- 
tendance at our gamesis........ 





Electrical BASKETBALL SCORE- 
BOARD 

Giant Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Council 

Bluffs, lowa. Please send me in- 

formation on your scoreboard. 





Complete Line of ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT 

The P. Goldsmith Sons Co., John 

& Findlay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me your cataloque. 





SPRING and SUMMER Sports 
Great Western Athletic Goods 
Co., 360! W. Arthington St., Chi- 
caqo. Please send me your spring 
and summer cataloque. 





Free BASEBALL BOOK 
Hillerich & Bradsby, Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me ...... copies of 
your free baseball book. 





New PRACTICE HURDLE 


Hillman-Austin, Box 492, Hanover, 
N. H. Please send circular on 
practice hurdle. 





Holmes’ "MOVIES ON PAPER" 
David L. Holmes, Athletic Director. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Please send information on "Movies 
on Paper.” 





BASKETBALL HINTS 
Hood Rubber Co., Athletic Foot- 
wear Dept., Watertown, Mass. 


Please send me ...... copies of 
the 1936-1937 Basketball Hints. 





Seal-O-San Is TOUGH 


The Huntington Laboratories, 
Huntington, Ind. Please send me 
complete information about your 
Seal-O-San for gym floors. 





Get Into the "SUNSHINE" 
Kahnfast Satins, 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Please send me 
information about Sunshine Satins 
for softball uniforms. 





KANGAROO LEATHER! 


Ask your dealer to show you Kan- 
garoo leather shoes! Kangaroo 
leather is 17% stronger than other 
leathers, is lightweight, soft, pliable 
and the choice of championship 
teams! 
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For the Busy Coach 


these coupons 
are an easy way 
to keep up 
with the newest 
and best 
equipment 
on the market 


Write today for 
Samples 


Catalogues 
Information Books 


Write your name 
and title on school 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 


it to the address 
on the coupon. 
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Baseball Equipment by KEN-WEL 
Ken-Wel, Utica, N. Y. Please send 
me information about your base- 
balls and gloves. 





Athletic BOOKS 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me information about 
OC “Practical Football," (] “Squash 
Racquets," (1) “The Boy's Book of 
Strength." 





GYM TOWELS with Special School 
Stripes 

Theodore Mayer & Co., 323 S. 

Franklin St., Chicago. Please send 

me information about your towels. 





The BASKETBALL SHOE with 21 
Features! 

Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. 

Co., 320 Water St., Mishawaka, 

Ind. Please send me information 

about your basketball shoes and 

the name of your nearest dealer. 





A JOHNSON SKATE for every use 


Nestor Johnson Skate Co., 1900 
N. Springfield Ave., Chicago. 
Please send me catalogue. | should 
like to receive also your two book- 
lets, ''How to Play Winning 
Hockey" and “How to Build a 
Hockey Rink.” | have ..... boys 
on my hockey squad. 





For BASEBALL 

Nocona Leather Goods Co., No- 
cona, Texas. Please send informa- 
tion about baseball gloves and 
mitts. 





Star SWEATERS for Star Athletes 
O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 N. 
Sacramento Ave., Chicago. Please 
send information regarding award 
sweaters. 





BADMINTON Is Going Strong - 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Badmin- 
ton Division, Jeanette, Pa. Send 
me name of nearest dealer han- 
dling Pennsylvania shuttles! 





For Spring FOOTBALL 

Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me information about 
your footballs, uniforms and pro- 
tective equipment. 





ALL-STAR CAST by Reach 

A. J. Reach, Wright and Ditson, 
New York City. Please send me 
name of nearest dealer handling 
Reach basketballs, baseballs and 


bats. 





Official RELAY BATONS 
Relay Baton Co., 519-21 No. 


Spaulding Ave., Chicago, Ill. En-. 


closed is $1.25 for |. dozen official 
relay batons, color ............. 





The BASEBALL and TRACK Sea- 
son Approaches! 

John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259-63 N. 

Wood St., Chicago. Please send 

me information about Riddell base- 

ball and track shoes. 





INSURANCE for Athletes! 
Chas, Ringer Company, 7921 Ex- 
change Ave., Chicago. Please 
send me complete information re- 
garding athletic insurance. 


Illustrated COACHING BOOKS 


Sayger Sports Syndicate, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Please send me information 
about your illustrated coaching 
books. 


To Make BASKETBALL More In- 
teresting 

The Simplex Company, Edinburg, 

Indiana. Please send me Bulletin 

No. 10 describing your remote 

controlled scoring machines. 


2-in-1 Marker for TENNIS Courts 
and FOOTBALL Fields 

J. Hunter Smith, 6515 N. Maple- 

wood Ave., Chicago. Please send 

information about your marker. 


LEATHER'S BEST FRIEND! 
Snow-Proof Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Please send information about 
your Snow-Proof for the care of 
athletic leather. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT of All Kinds 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nas- 
sau St., New York, N. Y. Please 
send me latest catalogue and 
name of nearest dealer. 


FOOTBALL SHOES and CLEATS 


Edward C. “Dutch” Sternaman, 
2656 Diversey Blvd., Chicago. 
Please send prices and information 
cn Sternaman football shoes and 
cleats. 


To keep the ATHLETIC FIELD in 
Condition 

Toro Manufacturing Corporation, 

3042 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, 

Minn. Please send catalogue show- 

ing power mowers and rollers. 


The Wilson ELECTRIC SCORE- 
BOARD for Basketball 

Wilson Mfg. Co., Huntingburg, !n- 

diana. Please send details and 

price of your Electric Scoreboard. 


Official BASEBALL Equipment 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 
Powell Ave., Chicago. Please send 
me information regarding your 
baseball equipment. Put my name 
on your list for new catalogue. 
































Winkler PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
W.H. Winkler, 7328 Spruce Street, 
New Orleans, La. Please send 
information about your Portable 
Bleachers and 6 Bit “Poor Boy” 
seat. 





SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 
Witchell-Sheill Co., 1635 Augusta 
Blvd. Please send me complete 
details on your 1937 line of Spot- 
Bilt Shoes. 





SOUND AMPLIFICATION Sys- 
tems. A necessary part of mod- 
ern equipment! 

Wright-De Coster, Inc., 2243 Uni- 
versity Avenue, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Please send me complete in- 
formation on your sound amplifica- 
tion system and name of your 
nearest sales office. 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS | 


IN CHICAGO 











“4 HOUSE ON fh = 
= THE ROOF // . 4 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 








ently located hotel in 1700 ROOMS 
icago. 1700 BATHS 
from $950 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


© Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 


CHICA G&@ 
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aFOOTBALL SHOES’) 


The 1937 line of Spot-Bilt football shoes embodies a variety of styles de- able durability of Wing-Flex construction, they are unconditionally 
signed to meet every demand. The most exacting coach will find a Spot- guaranteed. They will not rip out in any seams. 


Bilt shoe whose quality, design and price exactly fit his requirements. Complete information on Spot-Bilt football shoes is now available. We 
The outstanding feature of the 1937 game shoes is Wing-Flex construc- will appreciate the opportunity of sending this information to you. Write 
tion. Wing-Flex shoes are extremely light, yet, because of the remark- for our 1937 circular today. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO., 1635 Augusta Bivd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898—ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 


* 





